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THE DISCOVERY OF THE POLE. 


BY GEORGE M. SEARLE, C.S.P, 


ist VERY one at all interested in geographical matters 

“| must feel well satisfied by the practical certainty 

now existing that the north pole has at last been 

reached, and every American must feel some 

are pride that Americans have accomplished this. 

For whatever may be the real value of the work, it was a 

difficult one, and to accomplish anything difficult, in which 

others have so often failed, requires an amount of energy, en- 
durance, and determination of which one may well be proud. 

It is unfortunate, however, that so much incredulity has 
been shown as to the fact of the accomplishment. The rule 
has usually been observed, that when a man really competent 
for any scientific work says that he has achieved it, his state- 
ment is accepted. The principal reasons for this acceptance 
are: first, the confidence felt by scientific men in the truth and 
honor of others of that class; and, secondly, the fact that 
even if this confidence was not justified, an attempt at fraud 
would hardly pay, as it would be fairly certain to be detected, 
sooner or later, and the reputation of the one attempting it 
be permanently ruined. 

The exception to this rule in the present case seems to 
have been mainly due to the second one who announced his 
success. His feelings in the matter are, of course, easily 
understood. It was one on which his heart had been set for 
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many years; for which he had endured much more labor and 
hardship than the other or any one else; for which he had 
sacrificed, we may say, the best part of his life. It was cer- 
tainly hard to have it believed, though it might be only for a 
time, that another had taken the laurels which he had con- 
fidently hoped to win. Nevertheless, the proper course for 
him to pursue was quite plain. He should have said to him- 
self: ‘‘ Either Dr. Cook has forestalled me, or he is a liar.” 
He should have been satisfied that, if the latter were the case, 
it would be found out in time, and not assumed at once that 
it was the case. If he believed that he had proofs that it was, 
he should have waited till he was able or ready to produce 
them. To say—not to himself, but openly, and without giving 
such proofs—that a fellow-worker in science is a liar, espe- 
cially when, for the second reason above mentioned, such a 
statement seems improbable, is really an insult; or, to say 
the very least, quite contrary to scientific etiquette. 

But it may be imagined that Commander Peary might 
simply think that Dr. Cook was mistaken; that he thought he 
_ had been at the pole, when really he had not reached it. 

This hypothesis may seem to save the situation; but it 
cannot be admitted. The pole is, we may say, the easiest spot 
on the earth to be sure of. It does not even require a grad- 
uated circle or a chronometer to assure one of it. If the sun 
circulates round the sky at the same altitude above the hori- 
zon, except for its daily change in what is called declination, 
which is-given in the- Almanac (and which is identical with 
altitude at the pole), the observer is sure that he is there. 

That is to say, he is sure with all necessary precision. To 
be sure to the foot or yard, or even thirty yards, would re- 
quire instruments of considerable size and accuracy, capable of 
measuring what is called a second of arc. If even a regular 
astronomical observatory were located at the pole, it would be 
a good while before its position could be determined so ex- 
actly. 

And, indeed, even it it were ascertained that the instrument 
of the observatory were located exactly at the pole, it would 
not stay there. Or rather, the pole would not stay by the in- 
strument. 

What is the pole? It is the extremity of the axis round 
which the earth rotates. Now it has in recent years been dis- 
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covered, and really proved, that this axis shifts a little: ‘‘ wob- 
bles,” as it were, round a mean point. This wobbling is all 
done in a space less than an acre. All we can safely predict 
about the pole, till we know the law of this wobbling better, 
is that it will keep somewhere within this acre. Of course we 
could mark out the acre with some accuracy, and know pretty 
well whereabouts the pole would be in it. 

This wobbling of the pole—the word is not a very good 
one, but best describes the motion—of course makes the equa- 
tor, and all the parallels and meridians wobble too, and pro- 
duces a continual variation, within narrow limits except for 
longitudes near the pole, of the latitude and longitude of every 
point on the earth. 

This shifting of the pole, of course, makes the true bearing, 
as navigators would say, of points near it quite uncertain; and 
even if it did not shift, the uncertainty of its precise position 
would make it impossible to tell if an object were, for instance, 
exactly north of the observer, when he is quite near the pole. 
If he could get it in line with the pole, of course, he would 
know it was exactly north; but how can he do that, when he 
doesn’t know exactly where the pole is? 

To all this difficulty, which would exist even if the north 
pole were on solid land, as the south pole probably is, is added 
the fact that, according to both of the explorers, the pole is 
on the open sea; open, that is to say, except for the ice, 
which, though pretty solid, is not solid to the bottom (as the 
sea is quite deep there), and therefore is constantly drifting. 

But still, this does not prevent any one who succeeds, as 
we confidently believe both Dr. Cook and Commander Peary 
have succeeded, in getting practically to the pole, from know- 
ing that it is within, say, a quarter of a mile. But, having 
put up a flag, to say the pole is just here to the dot, is, of 
course, absurd for three reasons: first, because the instruments 
are not good enough, and no instruments could be; secondly, 
because the flag, so put up, would drift away with the ice; 
thirdly, because even if the flag did not drift from the pole, 
the pole would wobble away from the flag. 

So much, then, for the astronomical pole, the object of so 
much endeavor for centuries. Let us say a few words about 
another pole, which is really more important than the as- 
tronomical, and much more easily reached. 
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This is what is called the magnetic pole. 

Every one knows that a compass needle points approxi- 
mately north and south. Some imagine that it points exactly 
north and south, and wonder what it would do if it were at 
the north pole, where every direction is south, and there is 
no north. ; 

But, in fact, at the north pole there is no trouble about 
the compass needle. The north end of it points (south of 
course, for every way is south), but in a perfectly definite di- 
rection, approximately toward a point north of Hudson’s Bay, 
in about seventy degrees north latitude, which is known as the 
magnetic pole. At any rate, it is to be presumed that it would 
so point; we do not know whether either of the explorers 
has made careful observations on this matter. 

What would the needle do at this magnetic pole itself? 
The north end would point vertically down, the south end up. 

Indeed, even here in New York, a compass needle, if per- 
fectly balanced, and freely suspended, say by a string, would 
point more down than in any horizontal direction. This down- 
ward pointing, measured in degrees, is called the dip of the 
needle. It may be anything, from zero up to ninety degrees, 
It is ninety at the north magnetic pole. 

There is another, a south magnetic pole, lately located by 
Lieutenant Shackleton in the Antarctic regions; there the south 
end of the needle would point down, and the north end up. 
Of course, therefore, by whatever way one goes from the north 
magnetic pole to the south one, he would come to a point 
where neither end would point down or up. Evidently, then, 
there must be a line encircling the earth where this is the 
case; where a perfectly balanced needle would lie horizontal. 
This line is called the magnetic equator. And lines where the 
dip is the same are magnetic parallels. 

Now does a needle always point to the magnetic pole as 
far as its horizontal pointing is concerned? No, evidently it 
could not point to both of them, unless they were at diamet- 
rically opposite points of the earth. But it points approxi- 
mately to the one to which it is nearest. Sometimes it may 
happen to point exactly north or south. One could evidently 
trace a line approximately corresponding to the meridian of 
longitude of the north magnetic pole (about ninety-five de- 
grees west from Greenwich) on which the compass needle would 
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point due north. This is what is called a line of no varia- 
tion. Again, another line might be traced down from the 
magnetic pole, on which the variation would be, for instance, 
just ten degrees to the west. Lines like these are called mag- 
netic meridians. 

Of course sailors have to know approximately on what 
magnetic meridian they are; or, in other words, what is the 
variation of the compass from the true north,in order to know 
how to direct the course of their ships. The true north is 
what they need, not the magnetic north. But their charts give 
the variation of the compass approximately at all points of the 
earth. 

The existence of the magnetic poles does not mean that 
there is a great loadstone hidden just at those spots, north and 
south. No; it means that the whole earth is an immense mag- 
net, around which the lines of force are arranged in rather a 
complex way. The direction of the magnetic needle, in varia- 
tion and dip, is the resultant of all the magnetic forces of the 
earth. We could not tell very accurately what it would be, 
except by experiment; but experiments have been made almost 
everywhere to suffice for practical purposes. 

Still, a further knowledge of the subject would be of great 
value. And a careful examination, especially of the region 
near the magnetic pole, would apparently be of more real scien- 
tific use than the further exploration of the astronomical poles. 
Let us therefore hope, while giving due honor to the ability, 
energy, and endurance of the illustrious explorers who have 
reached the north pole, and of those who will reach the 
south one, that more attention will hereafter be paid to the 
magnetic ones. For one thing, the earth’s magnetism is evi- 
dently produced to a great extent by action from the sun; and 
conditions of temperature and of weather generally, seem to be 
somewhat dependent on it. So the magnetic poles have not 
only a theoretical interest; their thorough investigation may 
have quite a practical bearing, not only to sailors and geog- 
raphers, but to every intelligent person. 








HER MOTHER’S DAUGHTER. 


BY KATHARINE TYNAN. 


CHAPTER V. 
A MEETING. 


eT first Stella Moore—let us give her her true name 
—was greatly averse to entering her rightful home 
under false pretences. She was for confronting 
lier uncles boldly and demanding her inheritance 
at their hands; yet—the mother’s arguments at 
last prevailed. Nesta did not want any one to be punished 
for the sin against her. She dreaded the noise and the scandal 
that would ensue if her husband’s brothers were called on to 
give up their ill-gotten gains. She was afraid of them; afraid 
especially of Richard, whom she did not know to be dead. 

Let Estelle enter the house of her uncles quietly and find 
out how the land lay. Perhaps Estelle, as a dependent even, 
might win her way where her mother had failed so signally. 
To the mother Estelle was irresistible) And—was there not 
the pointing finger of Providence in the advertisement in the 
Post which, at last, had unsealed the mother’s lips ? 

“Very well then,” Stella said at last. ‘‘1 shall apply for 
the position. If I gain it—there will be hundreds of appli- 
cants—I shall perhaps believe that there is something more 
than chance. If I am rejected I shall go down to Valley, find 
out if that lawyer is yet alive who made Papa’s will, tell him 
who I am, and ask him to take up my case. If he does not 
some one else will.” 

Of course the walls of Jericho would fall down before the 
first blast of the girl’s trumpet! 

With this compromise Nesta Moore was forced to be con- 
tent. She saw the letter written and dispatched, the fateful 
letter. If no reply came then she would have to let Estelle 
go her own way. But the application was not going to fail. 
There was the pointing finger. They would not need to fight 
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for their rights, to bring the name perhaps into disrepute and 
disgrace, to open up old griefs and old hurts, 

The third day after the letter had been dispatched the re- 
ply to it was lying in the letter box when Estelle got up to 
make her mother’s morning cup of tea; that was something 
she had always insisted on doing, though there were mornings 
when it might have been grateful to lie longer a-bed. 

She took up the envelope, a thick one with a crest, the 
address written in a spidery, jerky hand-writing. An expert 
might have pronounced the handwriting to be that of a person 
of ill-balanced mind, a neurotic and degenerate. 

She opened it deliberately while her pulses went a bit 
faster. It was the parting of the ways. To be sure she would 
rather have entered her kingdom by the front door than by 
the back. But since she had been chosen out of many—she 
did not doubt now that she was chosen—it must be the right 
way after all. She was a cheerful, sensible girl, but she had 
her Celtic blood that believed in signs and omens. 

The letter was short and to the point. Mr. Moore believed 
that Miss Mason would be a suitable person to fill the position 
she had applied for. Would it be possible to have an inter- 
view with Miss Mason? Mr. Moore would, of course, have 
pleasure in paying Miss Mason’s expenses, and he should feel 
indebted to her for the consideration which spared a very busy 
man a run up to town. 

While the kettle boiled Estelle consulted a time-table. 
There was an early train leaving Euston at ten o’clock. She 
did not let the grass grow under her feet. She had on her 
hat when she stood by her mother’s bedside with the tea. 

‘* Going out so early, darling?” said the mother. 

“The answer to the letter has come. I am going down on 
approval.” 

She laid the letter with the address uppermost on her 
mother’s tray and wondered at her sudden pallor. Poor little 
mother, had she been so-afraid then? 

‘*But—but—hadn’t you better give him some warning? 
He might be away and the station—of course it has all grown 
since then—in my time the station was at Burbridge.” 

“There is one now at Valley. I am sure to find him at 
his business-place. If he is not there—there will be plenty of 
time—I can walk to Outwood. Five miles is nothing. I am 
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so sorry you must have your breakfast alone, dear. I shall 
leave everything ready.” : 

“You will have your own breakfast ?” 

**T am just going to eat it. You'll take great care of your- 
self while I’m away? I can’t get back till the afternoon; so 
I shall have some kind of a meal there. Look for me about 
five o’clock.” 

She flitted back to the little sitting-room and ate a hur- 
ried breakfast, after which she set out. It was a clouded, 
fresh morning, promising rain. As she walked along the dark 
and dingy streets she smelt the spring in them—an odor of 
wet violets from the flower-girls’ baskets, the sharp scent of lily- 
of-the- valley, smote across her face as she went. She stopped 
by one of the baskets, bought a few sprays of lily-of-the-val- 
ley, and pinned them into the bosom of her dark green frock. 

She was in good time. As she went slowly along the plat- 
form to her third-class carriage—it did not occur to her that 
she might be lavish for once, since the rich man was going to 
pay—she encountered a pair of eager eyes in a frank, boyish 
face. The owner of the eyes lifted his hat, made a move- 
ment as though to stop, and went on again. It was the dark- 
haired youth of the crossing, older, more matured, yet unmis- 
takably he. 

As for Estelle her heart had given a little leap. She bowed, 
smiled rather primly, and went on more rapidly to her car- 
riage. She would always be frank and innocent, but she had 
been a working-girl in London, and she knew the things that 
were not to be thought of—and the first of them was to speak 
to a stranger. Of course this stranger was all right—a boy, 
said Estelle to herself, conscious that he was probably younger 
than she, and making an effort to feel very sedate and even 
elderly. 

Yet she was in something of a flutter when she found a 
carriage and sat down in a corner facing a decent working- 
man and his wife, who had with them two small babies. 

It was only when she was seated that she discovered to 
her vexation that she had lost her lilies-of the-valley. She 
had barely time to miss them and grieve for them before the 
youth was at the door. 

“ Please forgive me,” he said, as though he asked pardon 
for some offence. ‘‘ You have dropped these.” 
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He extended the flowers to her, and she took them, feeling 
indignant with herself because the color came to her cheek. 
The young man, too, wore a guilty air—as though she could 
have guessed at the abstraction of one or two of her flowers! 
When she had taken them he retired, nearly knocking off his 
hat as he did so by not stooping low enough. She noticed 
then that he was tall. As he walked up and down the plat- 
form waiting for the departure of the train he passed and re- 
passed the carriage door. She drew herself further back into 
her corner and listened to the workingman and his wife dis- 
cussing him. ‘‘ One of them there toffs,” the man called him; 
and the woman replied that he was ‘‘a bonny lad whoever 
owned him. And look at the fit of his clothes!” she added, 
a naive remark which made Estelle smile in spite of herself. 

After the train had started she could not help speculating 
as to whether he was going to Valley or not. Of course it 
was most unlikely, seeing that this was a main line train. And 
of course it could not possibly matter to her where he was 
going. She was not likely ever to see him again. 

She remembered a counsel of the nuns to young girls that 
they should never look a strange man in the face in the street 
or a public place. It was one of the simplicities of the nuns 
which their island pupils had been wont to smile over, She 
was the least conscious of creatures and had been wont to 
regard frankly whatever came directly in her way. This new 
shyness troubled her. Why should she mind a mere boy like 
that? To besure he had been kind at the crossing long ago; 
and he had been almost as shy as she was when he offered 
her the.flowers. And it was a very, very strange thing that 
they should have met again. 

The run down was a fast one. Estelle won the heart of 
the babies’ mother by being sympathetic instead of disgusted 
when they cried, and being pleased when they smiled at her. 
The heart must be hard indeed that can resist the smile of a 
toothless baby; and Estelle’s heart was a soft one. She heard 
a good deal of the family history, and listened to it with some 
inattention as the train roared through tunnels and rattled 
across bridges and raced along the levels. She seemed to be 
all polite attention while the good woman described the deaths 
of all her family from heart-disease, winding up by saying 
with startling suddenness: “I believe I’ve got it myself, too.” 
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“Oh, I hope not,” said Estelle, becoming aware that the 
train was drawing up at the platform of a big station. She 
looked out for the name and discovered it to be the place 
where she was to change for Valley. 

She bade a hasty farewell to her humble friends and got 
out of the carriage. As she reached the platform her skirt 
almost brushed against her friend of the crossing. She had 
been calling him her friend in her own thoughts. 

“Can I help you?” he asked, smiling his bright, depreca- 
ting smile. “If you are going on to Valley the train will 
start in a minute or two from the other platform across the 
bridge.” 

They had to make a scurry for it. It was impossible for 
her to keep him at a distance. They ran round side by side 
and caught the little loop line train. As they ran along the 
platform, some curious eyes watched them from the first-class 
carriages. Every one knew every one in those parts; and that 
Maurice Grantley should be traveling with a rather unfashion- 
able-looking girl, of a striking appearance, whom no one had 
ever seen before, provoked interest. The Duchess of St. Ger- 
mains was there with her maid—a dowdy-looking old lady 
now as to her garments, and not averse from using the Com- 
pany’s privileges of cheap fares on a Friday. 

** Maurice! Maurice! come in here!” she called to the young 
gentleman as he passed by. But Maurice did not hear her. 
The fresh wind blew the imperious old voice away from him. 

Leaning from her carriage-window the Duchess saw him 
hand the strange young lady into her carriage and then take 
his place in that next to hers. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE MILLS. 


It was raining when the train drew up at Valley station, 
which was more than a mile from the town. There were car- 
riages for the smarter folk and the humbler ones gathered up 
their bundles and set out to walk. 

Estelle was not at all displeased at the prospect of a walk. 
She had been reproaching herself with indiscretion in so far as 
regarded the strange young man. How well he had behaved 
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in not following her into the carriage! Well, he must not 
think—Estelle recalled some of the maxims which had grown 
up with her for the guidance of young girls when they took 
their walks abroad unprotected—that she had any desire to 
attract him. She did not suppose him at all the sort of per- 
son to think that. Still she had been indiscreet, running with 
him across the bridge, and laughing because the wind blew off 
her hat. She colored a little at the memory, for a strand of 
her hair had blown loose and had lain for a moment across 
his face. 

Presently the Duchess’ carriage passed her by, and she 
had a glimpse of her unknown friend leaning forward in the 
front seat, looking not altogether comfortable. He raised his 
hat to her as the fat horses trundled the carriage past her. 
There was a little cloud on the usual brightness of his face, 
which lifted somewhat as he caught sight of the girl. 

“Ho! ho!” said the Duchess to herself. “ My godson, 
Maurice, would rather be holding his umbrella over that per- 
son’s flamboyant head than jogging along with his old god- 
mother behind Jenkins and the bays. And I don’t think the 
worse of him for it. I wouldn’t give a straw fora youth with- 
out spirit. All the same my bounden duty to his father and 
mother is to take him under my protection. I won’t let him 
go if I can help it either until I drop him at his own gates.” 

She said the last words half aloud as she had a habit of 
doing ; her oddities grew with her age, and Maurice Grantley’s 
face cleared with a sudden gleam of fun. 

‘*You’re not going to leave me at home,” he said ‘‘for I’m 
going home with Mr. Moore. I saw him yesterday and prom- 
ised I should go home with him to-night. I shall find him at 
the mills.” 

**You won’t be going to look for young women with flam- 
ing red hair after I’ve set you down?” said the Duchess, in 
no wise dismayed by the discovery that she had been thinking 
aloud. Indeed she did it of late so often, and at such inop- 
portune moments, that it took all the glamor of her straw- 
berry-leaves to cover up her indiscretions. 

‘*Don’t be afraid. We were fellow-travelers, and I confess 
she interested me. But I should not think of following her or 
forcing myself upon her, if that is what you mean.” 

“Ah, good boy, good boy. One always knows you are 
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telling the truth, Maurice. I wish my grandson was like you, 
If it were he now I should be quite sure that he only waited 
for my back to be turned to do the thing I wanted him not 
to do. Yet his face of engaging innocence would deceive any 
one who knew him less well than I.” 

‘‘He does no great harm,” said Maurice Grantley, with a 
twinkle in his eye, which was evidently caused by some remi- 
niscence of that scapegrace, the young Duke. However, her 
Grace took him somewhat of a round, which kept him longer 
on the way than he had bargained for. 

Arrived at the mills he made his way to the little, low- 
browed office, full of dust and cobwebs, as it had been twenty 
years ago, where the owner of the great property sat at a 
wooden table in the last stage of disrepair. Everything in the 
room was in the same condition. Although it was bright out- 
side, the sky showing wide stretches of gray-blue, as though 
the rain had washed it; although the western sky was piled 
high with snowy wool-packs and ice-floes, yet the brilliant 
light of the March day came dimly through the window- panes, 
coated with the dust and the cobwebs of years. It was an 
understood thing that whatever else in the mills should be fur- 
bished up, the master’s room was to go untouched. He liked 
it so—as it had been when he and Dick and Jim had been 
together, and the mills a little concern doing a small, safe 
business. 

Stephen Moore was leaning over the table as Maurice came 
in. He looked up at him with a nod and a queer, friendly 
smile, while the pen yet hovered over the paper. 

“IT shall not be ready for half-an-hour, lad,” he said. ‘‘ You 
won't mind waiting? Ah, by the way, this lady is going with 
us to Outwood. She proposes to look after Jim for me. He 
is lonely when I am away. Let me introduce you, Mr. Grant- 
ley, Miss Mason. She would like to see the mills. I was just 
going to call down through the tube for Seaver to show her 
over. Perhaps you will call him, Maurice.” 

He had known all the time she was there, Fiammetta, the 
girl with the flame-colored hair, who was so much in his 
thoughts. She was sitting in an obscure corner of the obscure 
room, but her hair and her eyes lit up for him the dingy room 
that held her. She put out her hand now and he took it. 
She looked at him with a bright, deprecating glance. “‘I am 
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in his way.” The words were rather formed on her lips than 
spoken. She nodded with a bright humor at the bowed figure 
in the chair. Already Stephen Moore had forgotten them and 
was scribbling away. 

**T will take Miss Mason over the mills, if she will allow 
me,” young Grantley said. 

** Ah, very well. Then Seaver needn’t come. Seaver has 
plenty to do. Don’t be in a hurry. Show her everything. 
There is plenty of time.” 

They went out quietly, closing the door behind them. 

‘* How glad he is to get rid of us,” Stella said, as they 
went out into the yard. There had been a shower and all the 
flags were shining in the sun. Little blades of grass were push- 
ing their pale green heads through the interstices. A creeper 
growing over the oldest of the mill-buildings was breaking into 
delicate leafage. 

‘“‘He is the head here. He won’t let any one help him. 
There used to be three, you know. He does the work of the. 
three as though he had to give an account. He works too 
hard for a rich man and one not over-strong.” 

“There used to be three?” Stella repeated. Her heart 
beat a little quicker. She would hear something of the father 
her mother adored; and of the things that had been happen- 
ing since her mother had been buried in Shepherd’s Buildings. 

** Yes, there were three brothers. One was dead before my 
time. He was a glorious fellow, splendidly handsome. He had 
all the gifts and graces, while his brothers—there, I am gossip- 
ing like an old woman. They have been very good to me, 
this Mr. Moore, Stephen, and his brother, who died when I 
was a kid. I remember him quite well.” 

“‘The other brother—he interests me more,” said Stella, in 
a voice that trembled a little, despite her efforts to control it. 

“My mother could tell you about him. Though it is so 
long ago she can be eloquent over James Moore still. He 
was a very remarkable person. The Duchess of St. Germains, 
too, remembers him. He seems to have made impressions. 
There was a story—a rather painful one. But I will tell you 
later. I am sure the brothers were not to blame.” 

She looked at him with eyes darkly dilated, but said noth- 
ing. She meant to right her mother and herself, with as little 
wrong to others as might be. She had meant to hate Stephen 
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Moore at first sight; but somehow she did not. The bowed 
back of the man who carried a burden, the lined face, the 
shadowed eyes, moved her generous spirit. This was not one 
who enjoyed his ill-gotten gains. 

They went up and down steep staircases, in and out rooms 
full of busy workers and whirring machinery, across other yards, 
shining wet in the March sun. Everywhere she brought a 
bright intelligence to what was told her. The foremen of the 
different departments came to explain things to her, and she 
listened with a hand behind her ear, the better to hear amid 
the whirring noises. The men seemed delighted to tell so 
eager a listener all they could. She had the gift of gracious- 
ness, standing so with her charming head inclined. 

They were among the engines now in a hot, damp atmos- 
phere, smelling abominably of machinery oil, an ill-lit pit, from 
which she seemed in no hurry to be gone. 

“One would think the love of it was in your blood,” 
Grantley said smiling. 

She stepped back a pace or two as though he had startled 
her, and suddenly he shouted and caught her in his arms. 
She hardly knew what had happened. She heard his furious 
rating of those about him and their humble apologies. 

He snatched her out of the place into the open air again. 
He was quite pale and trembling. 

“What was it?” she asked. 

‘Come out here.on the bleaching green and I will tell 
you,” he said. ‘‘Good Heavens! to think of what might have 
happened!” 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE DREAMS OF CHILDHOOD. 


They passed through the last black archway, leaving the 
mills behind. The thunder of them yet shook in the air; and 
here it was peaceful with the wide stretches of green grass on 
which lay the webs bleaching in the sun. There was a path 
across the bleaching green leading straight to a little white 
house. Between the stunted willows there was the gleam of 
the river. Beyond it the cattle yet grazed on the pasture 
which James Moore had coveted for houses. 
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“‘There was a trap-door open,” he said. “It was abomi- 
nable negligence. If I had not been near enough to catch you, 
you—well, there is a ladder from the trap right down to the 
bottom of the buildings. Nothing could have saved you.” 

She shuddered a little. 

“How fortunate you were standing so close to me,” she 
said. “I thought the earth had opened. But—there mustn’t, 
please, be any punishment. I heard what you said to them. 
I couldn’t bear that I should bring trouble. They were all so 
kind.” 

“It was some one’s business to see that the trap was shut,” 
he said. ‘“ They grow abominably careless. If I had not been 
in time I should have killed the man who was responsible 
with my own hands,” 

She blushed at his agitation, a pleasurable blush. 

“Please don’t tell Mr. Moore about it,” she said, putting 
a hand on his arm in the earnestness of her supplication. “I 
think I saw the man who was responsible. He looked 
frightened out of his wits. I am sure he will be careful for 
the future.” 

“‘He had better be,” Grantley responded; and the girl felt 
she might leave it so. 

“What a delightful, unexpected glimpse of country it is!” 
she said, ‘and so unexpected. The utilitarianism of the mills 
has spared much here.” 

“I have heard my mother say that if James Moore had 
lived the town would have spread all over those fields. He 
was the man of genius without whom all this”—he indicatad 
the great mills lying behind them—‘ would never have been. 
The brothers were great conservatives. They kept things as 
he had left them.” 

‘** And the cottage?” she asked. 

“You shall see the cottage. Itis Mr. Moore’s bit of piety. 
It was their father’s home before they began to get on in the 
world and built the Mill House. You must have passed the 
Mill House on your way in. James Moore lived there when 
my mother was a girl. She visited his wife there. It is kept 
going still and Mr. Moore sometimes sleeps there. I believe 
he is more at home there than at Outwood, and would be 
happier there if it were not for the boy.” 

He knocked at the brass knocker on the green door of the 
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cottage, which in its spick and span whiteness was more than 
ever like adoll’s house. It was opened by a little, clean old 
woman, who invited them in with a pleased smile. Apparent- 
ly Mr. Grantley was no stranger. 

They went over the little house, all spotlessly clean as in 
the days when Aunt Betsy, with her own hands, washed and 
scrubbed and swept and polished. As they went, he told her 
of Aunt Betsy, of whom he had been a great pet in his child- 
hood. They went out in the garden, where crocuses were up 
in the beds and primroses of many colors and daffodils and 
little, pale, dainty primulas. 

“It is a wonderful garden in summer,” he said. ‘I believe 
Richard Moore made it originally. He had a passion for 
flowers, as his brother has for birds. You shall hear the birds 
singing all over the house at Outwood. He gains the confidence 
even of the wild birds. The robins will feed from his hands in 
winter.” 

“Flowers and birds! They are very gentle tastes.” 

She was thinking of her mother’s terror of the brothers, 
and their cruel treatment of her. What a strange thing human 
nature was, that Stephen Moore should love the birds and his 
brother, who according to her mother had been the arch-vil- 
lain, should have been a lover of flowers! 

He guessed at something of what was in her mind. ‘‘ Wait 
till you see Mr. Moore with his boy!” he said. ‘‘ You won’t 
wonder then at the birds.” 

She seemed to have seen it all before,in a dream perhaps, 
or a dim memory of her childhood. That path winding round 
there led to a tower cut high in a yew hedge from which one 
saw across the fields. That other led to beehives, a shady 
corner where there was a warm smell of mignonette and box. 
As they went from room to room of the little house she had 
known what she would see. She had known that in this room 
was a much-spotted convex glass in a gilt frame, and in another 
a little gray house where a man and woman went in and out 
according to the weather. She had been frightened as a child 
by the picture of the prophet in needlework with terrible beady 
eyes. She had sat on the Berlin wool-work fender-stool long, 
long ago in that dimness of great distance, and had listened 
to the voices of her elders passing over her head. Why she 
believed she could have re-constructed any of the quaint, old- 
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fashioned rooms without entering them. She had not known 
that she remembered anything, but this return to the scenes 
of her childhood had troubled the fountains of memory. 

“‘Miss Moore, whom every one called Aunt Betsy,” the 
young man said, breaking into her brown study, “ used to give 
me a great dainty long ago. It was bread strewn with brown 
sugar with a layer of cream on top.” 

She could have cried out that she remembered such dain- 
ties; but she recalled to herself in time that she must not. 

‘“*And that reminds me,” he went on, “that Nanny, who 
looks after the cottage and keeps things just as Miss Moore 
left it, will expect you to drink a cup of tea and taste her 
home-made bread. Itis an uncanny hour for tea; but perhaps 
you won’t mind.” 

“TI shall love it. I had very little breakfast this morning ; 
and a journey always makes me hungry.” 

They sat down in the exquisitely clean little kitchen and 
had tea from old china-cups, with a pattern of shells and sea- 
weed in sepia-color upon them. The cloth was shining white 
and much darned; the spoons of thin old silver. Stella rather 
wondered at the refinement, but concluded rightly that the 
things had belonged to the last occupant of the house. 

She enjoyed her tea, with the new-laid eggs that accom- 
panied it, and looked up to find the young man smiling at her. 

“I didn’t know young ladies ever were hungry,” he said. 
**You’ve had my share and your own. Shall I ask for more 
bread and butter?” 

“I am horribly greedy,” she said, conscience-stricken, “ but 
I was really hungry and the food was so tempting.” 

“We shall have to eat lunch at Outwood. I suppose we 
had better be joining Mr. Moore.” 

He looked at his watch. 

Nearly one o’clock,” he said, and lunch is at two. Do you 
think you can get up another appetite by that time?” 

“I shall try to,” she said demurely. 

As they walked across the bleaching green she turned about 
to look at the little house. ‘‘ What an abode of peace for 
somebody!” she said. 

“Yes; isn’t it? Such a jolly little place! And plenty of 
fish further up the river. By the way, it is waiting for a 
claimant. Miss Betsy Moore left it, just as it stands, with all 
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its appurtenances, to the widow of her nephew, James. No one 
has come forward, and I fear that poor woman must be dead 
long ago. She disappeared mysteriously. I must tell you 
about it one of these days.” 

How he spoke! As though they were going to have abund- 
ant opportunities of being together, he, Maurice Grantley—the 
grandson of the Earl of Mount-Eden-—and she, who had been 
reared in genteel poverty at Shepherd’s Buildings, King’s 
Cross! 

Once again she turned about to look at the little house 
which really and truly belonged to her mother. What a refuge 
it would be for that sad little woman, who was pining in a 
city slum for the freshness and greenness of the country! And 
now, when soon summer would be “ a come-in’”— 

A wild thought came to her that somehow, by some means, 
she must get her mother to the cottage. She did not quite 
see how yet; but she was not going to have her languishing 
and gasping through the summer at Shepherd’s Buildings, 
while ,her one solace was away in the green country. She 
would neglect herself; perhaps she would even starve herself. 
Mrs. Mason had kept her money affairs a secret from her girl; 
but Stella had a painful feeling that money grew scarcer and 
scarcer. And the mother grew more shadowy. Somehow, some 
way, she must be brought to the delicious cottage. Besides, 
it was not fair to the love that had left it to her that she 
should not use it. 

‘Mr. Moore does not go much to the cottage?” she said. 

“Never. He seems to have a dislike for it. He saw his 
aunt there before she died. He sees that it is kept in order; 
but I do not think now that he ever goes near it.’ 

She was absorbed in her thoughts, and he, with the egoism 
of a boy, was impatient of whatever it was that excluded him. 

Not once had Stella any misgiving that her plans might go 
wrong, that Stephen Moore might reject her as a companion 
for his son. She was too sure of the pointing finger that had 
shown her the way so far. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


THE NEW CHARGE. 


Stephen Moore was yet deep in his letter-writing. 

**I thought you had only just gone,” he said, addressing 
the last envelope. 

We have been gone an hour and a half,” Maurice Grantley 
said, consulting his watch. 

‘‘ Ah, well, there is plenty to see in and about the mills. 
Is the carriage ready ?”’ 

“Tt is waiting.” 

During the drive young Grantley pointed out this and that 
object of interest to Miss Mason. Stephen Moore said very 
little. Now and again he turned and glanced frem under his 
bushy eyebrows at the girl by his side. She returned his glance 
frankly and freely. She had come down prepared to hate him 
for his cruelty to her mother. She yet tried to keep alive the 
flame of her anger; but it burned low despite her efforts. 
The man looked as though he had suffered so much. And his 
glance at herself had been kindly. 

When they arrived at the Manor, Maurice Grantley jumped 
out first and assisted her to alight. As they entered the house 
the luncheon-bell pealed. Some one was coming down the 
stairs in a carrying-chair borne by a couple of men—the boy 
whom all the world believed heir to all the Moore riches. 

The father’s face lit up as he ‘saw him; its plainness was 
transformed with that light of love upon it. 

** And how have you been to-day, my lad?” he said, going 
to meet the chair. “I have brought a lady to see you. This 
is my boy, Jim, Miss Mason.” 

The boy smiled at her and held out a thin hand. She 
felt a sudden rush of warmth flood her heart. The poor little 
chap! And how beautiful he was, despite his ill-health! 

She followed behind his chair into the dining- room, and 
when he had been set down she found her place was at his 
right hand. The boy fascinated her. He looked so oddly, 
weirdly bright. He had fine, soft, golden hair like a child's. 
His skin was very fair, and the eyes under the too big forehead 
were a beautiful lambent gray. The upper part of his face had 
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an unchildlike wisdom; the lower part had the softness of 
childhood, although it was too thin for fortunate childhood. 

He was by his father, who took the head of the table. 
Opposite him Maurice Grantley sat looking at him with intent 
affection. In fact Stella had a feeling that the delicate face 
with the odd spiritual brightness upon it was the centre which 
drew all their eyes. 

“You haven’t told me how you got on this morning.” 

“TI went out for a while in my chair; but it came on to 
rain, and Thomas had on no coat, so I made him turn back.’’ 

“You think too much of other people, lad,” said the father. 

‘*Thomas would have been wet through,” the boy answered 
gently. “‘He didn’t want to turn back. He was very kind. 
He brought me into the wood to see the primroses. Afterwards 
I played with my models for quite a long time. Then I read 
Treasure Island. 1 never grow tired of reading it. You were 
so kind, Maurice, when you thought of that book for me. 
And, of course, I had Trust.” 

Hearing his name a little gray dog, whom Stella had not 
seen hitherto, came out from under the chair and stood up 
with his paws on his little master’s knees. 

‘*But, of course, I missed you, Father. I always do miss 
you. Nurse is very kind; but there are so many things she 
does not understand.” 

The boy had but a fitful appetite. Stella was touched by 
the father’s solicitude. and his attempts to coax him to eat. 
It was easy to see that he was the centre of love. Maurice 
Grantley came round from his place to win him to eat by.a 
playful pretence of feeding him. Even the servants seemed 
anxious about him, and their official manner lost something of 
its woodenness when they brought the dishes to Master Jim. 

The meal appeared like a banquet to Stella, and, despite 
her tea at the Mill, she thoroughly enjoyed it. Once, as she 
was taking a second portion, she looked up and found Stephen 
Moore smiling grim approval at her. She blushed and smiled 
and said something about the country air giving her an appetite. 

“Ah, that’s right,” he said kindly, “that’s right. Country 
air will soon blow the roses into your cheeks. Eat well, sleep 
well, drink plenty of milk. Now that the fine weather is com- 
ing Jim must be in the open air all day.” 

So it was settled in his mind as well as in hers. 
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At the end of the meal she accompanied Jim to his own 
bright, light room, where the windows were open over a bal- 
cony, and the room was full of books and pictures and games 
and engines of all sorts. 

‘*You see he has the family genius,” the father said fondly. 
‘I am going to leave you to make friends. The carriage will 
be ready after tea to take you to the station. The 5:15 is 
one of our best trains to London—there is only one stop.” 

To Stella the afternoon was a delightful one. Outside the 
clouds had passed away and the air was springlike. The birds 
were singing in all the coppices and the lambs were bleating 
in the near pastures. Jim showed her all his treasures, explain- 
ing things to her with a gentle, patient carefulness which she 
found irresistibly sweet and touching. He had out of their 
boxes various little models of machinery he himself had con- 
structed; and he took them all to pieces for her and put them 
together again, delighting in her interest. 

“You see,” he said, “it is a terrible disappointment to 
Father that I am not strong—that I can’t take his place at 
the mills. And I love him so much that I feel his disappoint- 
ment a great deal. So I think out things while he is away 
all day. It was only Maurice—and, of course, you—who 
brought him back to lunch to-day. I believe one day I shall 
make him a new machine, a wonderful invention, which will 
be just as good as though I had been strong and could help 
him in the mills. Don’t you think it would?” 

‘I am quite sure it would,” Stella said, taking the face 
between her hands and looking down into the spiritual eyes— 
‘only, dear little lad, you must not work too much at your 
models and plans, for if you could only grow stronger your 
father would be better pleased than if you discovered the finest 
thing in ‘the world. Supposing we put away the models and 
play games instead. And when you’re tired I shall read to 
you.” 

Stella had played many games with children, but none she 
enjoyed more, although it was so quiet, than this with Jim. 
While they were yet playing, with soft little peals of merri- 
ment from the boy crossing the girl’s joyous laughter, Stephen 
Moore came up the stairs. His face relaxed and brightened 
- wonderfully as he heard the boy’s laughter, a sound too 
little familiar. 
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“If she can make Jim laugh like that she is worth her 
weight in gold,” he said to himself; and then he went in on 
what was quite a riotous scene for that quiet room. Why, 
Jim was quite flushed with the joyful excitement of the game. 
He felt a little pang of jealousy. He had never been young 
enough or happy enough to play with this boy. 

The girl looked up at him with laughter yet in her eyes 
and on her lips. Her hait was puffed out in a cloudy halo, 
She was holding Trust, whose sad little face was done up in 
a night-cap, while his body was swathed about in a red ban- 
dana handkerchief. 

“‘He makes a very good Wolf in Red Riding- Hood, doesn’t 
he?” she said. ‘‘He will enjoy it ever so much better the 
next time.” 

“There will be a next time?” cried Jim in a sedate ecstacy. 
“Oh, Father, it has been so delightful!” 

“Would you like Miss Mason to stay with you, boy ?” 

Jim’s eyes answered more eloquently even than his words. 

“Then she is going to be with you every day. Aren’t 
you, Miss Mason? By the way, the tea is coming up here. 
You don’t think you would like to stay now? You could 
telegraph and have your things sent on. Could you?” 

“I’m afraid not,” said Stella, getting up from the floor 
where she had been sitting, and shaking herself out like a 
bird that preens its plumage in the sun. “I must go back to 
Mother and tell her, But—there really need not be any de- 
lay. I can come back—to-morrow, in the afternoon. Will that 
do, Jim?” 

“Sensible girl!” said Stephen Moore approvingly; “ not 
one in a hundred could have come under a week.” 

While she sat pouring out tea, Jim’s face looking satisfac- 
tion at her, she seemed to have known it all before—the 
shape of the room, the octagon window, the fire sparkling in 
the grate. But there was no pale child with wistful eyes gazing 
at her, strangely happy. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 




















CATHOLICISM AND AUTHORSHIP. 


BY AGNES REPPLIER, 


RIPPLE has been stirred in the quiet current of 
the Catholic press by a paper, equally indignant 
and ironical, written by the Rev. John Talbot 
Smith, and published in St. John’s Quarterly. It 
meme bears the somewhat derisive title, ‘‘The Young 

Catholic Writer: What Shall He Do?” and embodies an ani- 

mated protest against the torpidity of Catholic publishers, and 
the indifference of Catholic readers. The purpose of this pro- 

test—so its author avows—is to save the young writer from 
that bitterness of spirit which follows the shock of disillusion- 
ment; and the plain advice it gives is to leave the world of 

Catholic letters and of Catholic thought severely alone. 


“If you will let, as none will do, 
Another’s heartbreak serve for two,” 


then, says Father Smith, cherish no dreams on the subject of 
the Catholic press, and waste no time in trying to give those 
dreams vitality. 

The starting point of this strange argument is a letter pur- 
porting to come from a real young Catholic writer, who gives 
Father Smith the benefit of his depressing experience, which 
experience is passed over in turn to the readers of S¢. John’s 
Quarterly. The young writer, with the diffuseness common to 
youth, explains at length that he desires to devote his ener- 
gies to the service of his Church, but is given no encourage- 
ment to do so. In the secular publishing world he can find 
plenty of work, “with a good chance for fame, honor, and 
money”; but the Catholic press will have none of him. He 
is willing to bear his share of the burden, to stand ‘‘in the 
humblest place with Brownson and Hecker and McMaster and 
Sadlier ’’—‘‘ But I am not permitted to do anything. No one 
will so much as accept my manuscripts. There is no de- 
mand from the 18,000,000 Catholics in this country for even 
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the reading matter which is forced upon them. What am I 
to do?” 

To most of us this final query seems superfluous. If the 
Catholic publishers decline to accept the young man’s manu- 
scripts, he is not only absolved from all allegiance to them, 
but he has no option in the matter. He may, if he can, earn 
“fame, honor, and money” (three valuable assets) as a secular 
writer. He may become a broker, or a real estate agent, or a 
manufacturer of fancy soaps. It is obvious that he cannot 
stand as a pillar of the Catholic press on rejected manuscripts, 
so his case may be considered closed. 

We assume, therefore, that when Father Smith proceeds to 
analyze the difficulties which confront the “‘ young Catholic 
writer,” he uses the term in its general sense, and is no longer 
occupying himself with his disillusioned correspondent. Even 
the more fortunate aspirant, to whom the lists are not alto- 
gether closed, has, in Father Smith’s opinion, no real chance 
either for self-support or for renown. The six Catholic maga- 
zines and quarterlies, the five reputable Catholic publishing 
firms, offer no legitimate field for work. Of the publishers, in- 
deed, he darkly hints that 


the less said about their methods, their dealings with au- 
thors, their ability to reach the Catholic public, the better 
for allparties. . . . On business principles, no publisher 
should enjoy the privilege of conducting a business which 
pays an author léss than the porter who packs the books for 
delivery, or have the right to demand new books from capable 
writers when he cannot pay the market price forthem. He 
is running his business at the expense of the writers who ac- 
cept his terms. 


Had Father Smith said “‘ moral grounds” instead of “ bus- 
iness principles,” his argument would have been irrefutable. 
Business is, and has always been, a mere question of supply and 
demand. It has nothing to do with the humanities, nothing to 
do with the individual, save as a contributor to the wealth of 
nations. The publisher has, indeed, no right to “demand” 
books on any terms from anybody; but he has, “on business 
principles,” a right to accept books on the best terms he can 
make, though he would undoubtedly add to his own dignity 
and moral worth by greater liberality. It may even be that 
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he would find such liberality a paying basis. As much may 
be said of secular publishers. We know to what splendid 
heights Murray rose by what seems to us a course of prodigal 
generosity. And do we not also know secular firms who have 
—to use the bitter old phrase—‘“‘drunk their wine out of the 
skulls of authors’"—richer wine and deeper draughts than were 
ever quaffed by the most parsimonious of Catholic publishers ? 

After passing in review a list of Catholic writers whose 
devotion to their Church was rewarded by poverty and neglect, 
Father Smith proceeds to offer his remedy for the evil. His 
counsel is two-fold. First—and this is reasonable—the young 
Catholic author must enter the secular arena, and write for 
the multitude. Second—and this is eminently unreasonable— 
he must conceal his faith until his fame be won. 


Publishers and their readers of manuscripts [asserts Father 
Smith] have a feeling against writers known to be Catholic, 
and it takes but a trifle often to decide against a meritorious 
book. Critics also have the same prejudice. Secular editors 
refuse recognition to Catholic writers almost by instinct. The 
young writer must keep the fact ot his faith in the back- 
ground until he has won his place in public favor. His books 
must be as indifferent in tone as if an indifferentist wrote 
them. He must avoid all Catholic gatherings, associations, 
and movements. His voice should never be heard in protest 
against French persecution, army vandalism in the Philip- 
pines, neglect of the Catholic Indians, and similar matters. 


Here is cynicism walking hand in hand with simplicity. Does 
Father Smith really believe that the big, indifferent, easy-go- 
ing world is concerning itself for one moment with the reli- 
gious convictions of a young literary aspirant; or that editors, 
who are striving to keep their public instructed and amused, 
can afford to be side-tracked by theology? The average edi- 
tor is not looking out for Episcopalian, or Unitarian, or free- 
thinking contributors. What he wants is timely and readable 
matter, and very little of it can he get. Let a good short 
story be written by a Muggletonian (I am told that members 
of this interesting sect still survive in remote corners of Eng- 
-land), or a good article on migratory birds by an esoteric 
Buddhist, the editor does not care. He thanks heaven for his 
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luck in getting that story or that paper, and publishes it forth- 
with, oblivious to creeds and customs. 

If a book be designed solely for Catholic readers, if it be 
controversial in its tone, or treat of matters which concern 
Catholics and Catholics only, we can hardly expect the secular 
press and the secular public to welcome it with enthusiasm, 
unless it be a great literary masterpiece. The Apologia Pro 
Vita Sua has never languished for readers. But that a Catho- 
lic setting can be made acceptable in fiction has been amply 
proven by the success of Mr. Henry Harland’s three last stor- 
ies, The Cardinal’s Snuff Box, The Lady Paramount, and My 
Friend Prospero. The atmosphere of Catholicism, revealed with 
such triumphant gayety and grace in these books, charmed the 
wide world of English readers, because it harmonizes with the 
narratives, because it feeds the currents of thought and of 
emotion as naturally as the church of Thrums feeds the life 
currents of that chilly town. Father Smith makes no mention 
of Mr. Harland’s stories, though he draws a sharp contrast 
between the popularity among Catholics of Mr. Marion Craw- 
ford’s secular novels, and our neglect of such distinctively 
Catholic writers as Dr. Brownson, Father Hecker, and Mr. John 
Gilmary Shea, “ who devoted their entire time and talent to the 
faith.” But the novelist commands a wider public than the 
toiling scholar—be his faith what it may—can ever hope to 
reach. Mr. Crawford has doubtless been read by thousands of 
Catholics who have never opened one of Dr. Brownson’s books; 
he has also been read by thousands of Protestants to whom 
the studious, painstaking, and rabidly anti-Catholic histories of 
Mr. Henry Charles Lea are wholly and happily unknown. The 
preference of the average reader for what Dr. Johnson amiably 
called “light and sparkling compositions” has little or nothing 
to do with theology. 

As for the Catholic novelists cited by Father Smith as lan- 
guishing under undue neglect, they have for the most part won 
that modest tribute of success which their art warranted. It 
is hardly fair to range alongside of Mr. Crawford such writers 
as ‘‘ Mrs. Sadlier, the genial story-teller, Mrs. Dorsey of a simi- 
lar fame, Mary Agnes Tincker, our cleverest novelist, and a 
host of others, who could have won fame and even fortune in 
the secular field, and who got nothing for their fidelity to 
their own standard.” To compare Mr. Crawford’s career with 
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the careers of Mrs. Sadlier, Mrs. Dorsey, and Miss Tincker 
would seem to indicate some possible comparison of their work, 
and this cannot be made. Mr. Crawford’s art has its visible 
limitations, and the necessity for unceasing exertion drove him 
with painful speed along his chosen path, marring, as speed 
always mafs, both depth of thought and delicacy of construc- 
tion. (One remembers the lamentable history of the man who, 
having been ill six weeks with typhoid fever, complained that 
he had never afterwards been able to “catch up” with Marion 
Crawford’s novels.) But, nevertheless, Mr. Crawford was a past 
master of his craft. He knew the world and the men who live 
in it. His range of sympathies was singularly wide. And if 
the telling of a tale became for him a task of perilous ease, he 
told it to the end—if we except one or two lapses into melo- 
drama—with the restraint and refinement of a man whose 
Standard of taste was high. Some of his stories, like Marzio’s 
Crucifiz and A Cigarette-Maker's Romance, are eminently ar- 
tistic. Others, like Saracinesca and Sant’ Ilario, are valuable 
and interesting studies of social conditions which the author 
perfectly understood. Even the magnitude of his work, the 
fact that in twenty-seven years he wrote forty novels, besides 
such admirable historic studies as Ave Roma Immortalis and 
The Rulers of the South, tended to solidify his reputation. An 
isolated book, even if it be a tolerably good book, is quickly 
forgotten by the world; but each succeeding volume renews 
its predecessor’s life, and the author of a fair-sized library 
must be truly bad to be consigned to a speedy oblivion. We 
cannot in justice place by Mr. Crawford’s side any of the 
novelists mentioned by Father Smith as suffering for the cause 
they upheld. There are unhappily other hindrances to fame 
and fortune besides loyal devotion to one’s faith. 

It is granted, even by Father Smith, that there are a few 
Catholic writers who have felt no need to conceal their con- 
victions from the world. He instances Rev. Patrick Au- 
gustine Sheehan, Rev. William Francis Barry, Mr. Wilfrid 
Ward, Miss Mary Catherine Crowley, and M. René Bazin, as 
authors who have found their public in defiance of Catholic 
apathy and of Protestant intolerance. To this list may be 
added Rev. Robert Hugh Benson, Dr. Maurice Francis Egar., 
Miss Grace King, Miss Imogen Guiney, and Lucas Malet 
(Mrs. Mary St. Leger Harrison), whose Far Horizon yortrays 
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with exquisite art that distinction of mind and character which 
is an inheritance of Catholic tradition and of Latin civilization. 
I have read many stories of conversion (all the fiction in our 
convent library had for its motive the turning of the soul to 
grace), but I can remember nothing that equals in depth and 
delicacy the description of Dominic Iglesias casting off the 
bondage of London, the terror of loneliness and old age, “ us- 
ing freedom to abjure freedom,” and, like a tired child, return- 
ing humbly and gladly to the shelter of his ancestral faith. 

With a deliberate irony, which overleaps its mark, Father 
Smith cautions the Catholic writer who has “secured his pub- 
lishers and public,” and ‘‘ whose name is mentioned honorably 
among the lesser lights,” to conceal his faith with more care 
than ever, lest it blight his literary reputation. 


His religion must become a deeper secret from the general 
public, and particularly from the ladies and gentlemen who 
hold the position of reader to a publisher or a magazine. It 
should, above all, be kept trom the Catholic press, with its 
woetul habit of sounding the praises of Catholic writers and 
other eminences in the secular field, although every blast 
gravely imperils future reputation and income. With ordi- 
nary care he will escape evil consequences; for, in his begin- 
nings, his co-religionists will not think him worth notice, and 
in his middle career they will think his success improbable; 
when his meridian arrives, their discovery of him will not 
matter, except to themselves, for the general public will not 
believe their claim to fellowship with such intelligence and 
success. 


At the risk of being profoundly egotistical, I venture to 
offer my own experience asa refutation of this casuistry; and 
I do so because I am a plain example of a “lesser light,” 
whose publisher and public are assured—a small public, be it 
said, such as befits the modest nature of the illumination. In 
the first place, far from being repulsed at the outset by Catho- 
lic magazines, as was Father Smith’s unfortunate correspondent, 
I met with encouragement and a helping hand. The first 
cheque for fifty dollars that I ever received (and a lordly sum 
it seemed) came from THE CATHOLIC WORLD for a story 
which I am now inclined to think was not worth the money, 
The first criticism I ever wrote was an essay on Mr. Ruskin 
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(how many years has it been since essays on Ruskin had a 
market?) which was undertaken by the advice of Father 
Hecker, and was also published in THE CATHOLIC WORLD. 
Father Hecker told me that my stories were mechanical, and 
gave no indication of being transcripts from life. ‘‘I fancy,” 
he said, “that you know more about books than you do about 
life, that you are more of a reader than an observer. What 
author do you read the most?” 

I told him “Ruskin”; an answer which nine out of ten 
studious girls would have given at that date. 

‘‘Then,” said he, ‘‘ write me something about Ruskin, and 
make it brief.” ‘ 

That essay turned my feet into the path which I have 
trodden laboriously ever since. The imperious necessities of 
life have driven me, in common with other workers, to seek 
the best market I could find for my wares. I have never 
aspired to be a bulwark of any cause, have never felt myself 
needed in any field. I have been a mere laborer in the trenches, 
with no nobler motive underlying my daily toil than the de- 
sire to be self-supporting in a clean and reputable fashion. 
But I have ever in all these years found it necessary to ignore, 
much less conceal, my faith. I could not if I would. When 
faith is the most vital thing in life, when it is the source of 
our widest sympathies and of our deepest feelings, when we 
owe to it whatever distinction of mind and harmony of soul 
we possess, we cannot push it intentionally out of sight with- 
out growing flat and dry through insincerity. Nor have I 
ever been able to trace any failure on my part to an editor’s 
distaste for my creed. When I have failed, it was because my 
work was bad—a common cause of collapse, which the author 
for the most part discredits. Nor have I ever been asked by 
editor of publisher to omit, to alter, or to modify a single 
sentence, because that sentence proclaimed my religious beliefs. 
It is not too much to say that I have found my creed to be 
a matter of as supreme indifference to the rest of the world 
as it is a matter of supreme importance to me. Moreover, the 
one book which I have written which has a Catholic back- 
ground—a book designed for my own people, and which I 
thought would be acceptable only to those who, having shared 
my experiences, would also share my pleasure in recalling 
them—has been read with perfect good humor by a secular 
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public. It is impossible for me to believe that anybody cares 
what catechism I studied when I was a child, or what Church 
I go to now. 

One more point of Father Smith’s argument remains to be 
considered. He hopes and believes that the Catholic writer 
who, intimidated by the “ sensitiveness” of secular publishers, 
the “ quiet hostility ” of the secular public, conceals his creed 
until his reputation be secured, will nevertheless “keep alive 
the spirit of the faith,” so that, when the right time comes, 
he will step forward and give it expression, he will be a leader 
of the Catholic press, when Catholics have a press to lead. 
Whether years of feigned indifference can be trusted to pre- 
serve a noble spark of enthusiasm, whether an excess of caution 
ean give birth to courage and generosity, are points upon 
which one feels a reasonable doubt. There are historic in- 
stances which prove that an overmastering purpose may be 
nourished and strengthened by concealment. Scanderbeg, with 
a duplicity so profound that it disarmed suspicion, lived from 
childhood in the court of Amurath the Second, hiding his 
passionate hopes and passionate hatred until the moment 
came when he could throw aside his masque, avenge his wrongs, 
and regain freedom and sovereignty. But the fire that burned 
in that proud heart could scarcely be ignited in the heart of a 
young novelist, striving for nothing higher than popularity. 
The Maranos, who hoodwinked for centuries the watchful eye 
of Spain, escaped the Inquisition, and kept alive through gen- 
eration after generation the faith of Judaism, have never been 
highly esteemed by their more scrupulous brethren. Nor is it 
on record that they ever struck one good and open blow for 
their cause. Cowardice, born of long secrecy, disarmed them, 

Father Smith closes his argument with an apt quotation 
from Disraeli. ‘‘The great secret of success in life is for a 
man to be ready when his opportunity comes,” But readiness 
depends as much on will as on capacity, as much on character 
as on cleverness. Disraeli was the prince of opportunists; but 
opportunism is not the noblest force in life, nor is it the lesson 
of all others which Americans need most to learn. Rather let 
us repeat with Cardinal Newman: ‘The truest expedience is 
to answer right out when you are asked; the wisest economy 
is to have no management; the best prudence is not to be a 
coward.” 

















THE DARWIN CENTENARY. 
\BY G. WADDINGTON, S.J. 


N Tuesday, June 22, delegates from almost all the 
universities of the world assembled at Cambridge, 
to celebrate the centenary of the birth of Charles 
Darwin and the fiftieth anniversary of the publi- 
cation of the Origin of Species. The celebrations 
were accompanied by the usual festivities, addresses, and con- 
ferring of degrees, and were brought to a close by the delivery 
of the Rede lecture by Sir Archibald Geikie, F.R.S., on “ Dar- 
win asa Geologist.” This last is of especial interest, as it was 
to geology that Darwin owed the first foundations of his views 
on the origin of species. 

The spirit of the celebrations is typified in two books, both 
published in connection with the centenary. If Zhe Founda- 
tions of the Origin of Species, a copy of which was presented 
to each of the delegates, stands for the beginnings of Darwin- 
ism, its later development is not inaptly represented by Dar- 
win and Modern Science, a collection of essays contributed by 
eminent biologists of the day. Whilst these essays are all a 
tribute to the memory of Darwin, the personal views of the 
authors have led to the exposition of every important form of 
Darwinism now advocated. 

The present time is most favorable for a calm and dispas- 
sionate consideration of Darwin’s work. Fifty years ago, when 
the theory of the origin of species by Natural Selection was 
given to the world, the heat of controversy aroused by it was 
too great to allow of a calm consideration of the hypothesis 
and its consequences; now, after half a century of observation 
and experiment, biologists.are beginning to recognize that what 
Darwin propounded in 1859 was but the commencement of a 
great work to come. 

The life of Charles Darwin affords an example of one whose 
career and greatness turned upon a single decision apparently 
of little moment We refer to his acceptance of the post of 
Naturalist on H. M. S. Beagle for the voyage of circumnaviga- 
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tion. He entered on this voyage, in December of 1831, with 
the object of filling in the time between the taking of his de- 
gree and his entry upon his future career, that of a clergyman. 
When he returned, all thought of a vocation to the service of 
the Church had vanished, and he settled down to the study 
of Natural History as his life’s work. In 1840 he wrote to 
Captain Fitzroy: “I have nothing to wish for, excepting 
stronger health to go on with the subjects to which I have 
joyfully determined to devote my life.” * 

That the voyage was not only the turning-point of his life’s 
work, but also the cause of his first thoughts about transform- 
ism, is shown by an entry in his pocket-book for the year 
1857: “In July opened first note-book on Transmutation of 
Species. Had been greatly struck from about the month of 
previous March by the character of South American fossils, 
and species on Galapagos Archipelago. These facts (especially 
latter) origin of all my views.” + 

It is significant of the wonderful patience which character- 
ized Darwin’s work, that his earliest publication on the origin 
of species was not produced until 1858, twenty years after he 
had begun to collect materials for the work. The gradual de- 
velopment of his views on the great question is well described 
in the first volume of the Life and Letters. In 1858, in col- 
laboration with Wallace, Darwin read the epoch-making essay 
before the Linnean Society—‘‘ On the tendency of species to 
form varieties”; and ‘in the following year appeared the Ori- 
gin of Species. It is impossible in the present article to give 
a detailed account of Darwin’s theory: a brief summary of his 
main principles will suffice for the purpose of comparison with 
the present state of the Darwinian hypothesis. 

Darwin is not, as is often erroneously imagined, the dis- 
coverer or inventor of the doctrine of evolution. Evolution, 
in one form or another, was a subject of speculation among 
philosophers of the time of Aristotle and long before. Darwin’s . 
claim to distinction is that he put forward with a considerable 
show of evidence certain definite agencies by which he main- 
tained the vast multitude of existing species may have been 
evolved from a few, or, perhaps, a single primitive form. The 
two main factors on which he relied were Natural Selection 
and Sexual Selection. He did not lay much stress on direct 


* Life and Letters. Vol. 1., p. 272. t /did., p. 276. 
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proof of transmutation of species: his position was in the main 
that, assuming the truth of the doctrine, many phenomena in 
biology, that had hitherto greatly puzzled naturalists, were there- 
by satisfactorily explained. Working on this assumption he 
strove to show by what agencies transmutation was effected. 
The idea of Natural Selection came to him during a perusal of 
Malthus’ work on population. Just as a gardener or breeder, 
in striving to obtain a particular strain of plants or animals, 
rigorously selects those most nearly approaching his ideal, cast- 
ing aside those individuals which show no advance towards the 
desired type, so, he argued, nature, acting on a vast scale and 
through endless ages, has gradually, by the elimination of the 
unfit and the selection of the fittest, produced the numberless 
species that exist at the present day. It is to be noted that 
in support of, his hypothesis Darwin was compelled to make 
two important additional assumptions: first, that there is in 
plants an unexplained tendency to vary; and, secondly, that 
it is possible for favorable variations to be transmitted from 
generation to generation by heredity. 

In 1871 Darwin published his Descent of Man. He had not 
apparently intended at first definitely and explicitly to extend 
his views to the case of man. In his preface he writes: “ Dur- 
ing many years I collected notes on the origin or descent of 
man, without any intention of publishing on the subject, but 
rather with the determination not to publish, as I thought that 
I should thus only add to the prejudices against my views.” 
In this volume Darwin brought into greater prominence the 
second of his two main factors concerned in transformism: 
namely, the principle of sexual selection, thereby reluctantly 
separating himself from Alfred Wallace, who denied its im- 
portance. 

On February 26, 1867, he wrote to Wallace: ‘“‘The reason 
of my being so much interested about sexual selection is, that 
I have almost resolved to publish a little essay on the origin 
of mankind, and I still strongly think (though I fail to con- 
vince you, and this to me, is the heaviest blow possible) that 
sexual selection has been the main agent in forming the races 
of man.” * 

In the same letter he referred to the possibility of submit- 
ting this principle to the test of experiment: “I wish I had 


* Ibid, Vol, III., p. 95. 
VOL. XC.—12 
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strength and time to make some of the experiments suggesteG 
by you, but I thought butterflies would not pair in confine- 
ment.”’ It is much to be regretted that Darwin did not attempt 
to carry out some such experiments. Such experiments as 
have been performed on these lines since Darwin’s time, v. g., 
by Mayer and Tegetmaier, show conclusively that the principle 
of sexual selection, as stated by Darwin, requires considerable 
modification.* 

The last of Darwin’s works which we will mention was pub- 
lished in 1872 under the title of Zhe Expression of the Emo- 
tions. This work he had originally intended to incorporate in 
his Descent of Man, but as the bulk of the latter increased, he 
thought it better to keep his views on the origin of the emo- 
tions for a separate volume. 

Darwin’s views, then, on the question of transmutation of 
species may be summarized thus: He held that existing species 
are due to evolution from earlier forms, or even from a single 
form, under the influence of natural and sexual selection; 
that this evolution had been very gradual, being brought about 
by the accumulation of minute favorable differences accentuated 
by the survival of the fittest in the struggle for existence, and 
perpetuated by means of heredity. He did not confine himself 
rigidly to these two main factors, but left room for the play 
of other factors. He was, for instance, to a certain extent, 
Lamarckian, in that he admitted as minor factors use and dis- 
use of organs in response to the needs of the environment. 

When we come to consider modern views concerning or- 
ganic evolution, we are bewildered by the complications that 
have gathered round the problem raised by Darwin fifty years 
ago. Biological science has made great strides since Darwin’s 
time, and each advance has raised new issues and rendered the 
problem more complex. As a result of this we find at the 
present day quite a number of schools, all proclaiming the 
triumph of Darwinism, but differing fundamentally from each 
other in their interpretation of that doctrine. This divergency, 
however, has, as a matter of fact, considerably damaged some 
of the most important features of the original doctrine. 

Thus to Weismann, notwithstanding his unhesitating faith 
in evolution, is due the main part of the demolition of the 
theory—we had almost said the myth—of the inheritance of 

* Vide Rxper:mental Zoilogy, by T. H. Morgan, London, 1907, ch. xxix. 
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acquired characters. Darwin held that somatic variation could 
be transmitted, 2. ¢., that effects produced by external condi- 
tions on the body-cells of plants or animals could be passed 
on to the next generation. But, according to Weismann, such 
inheritance is impossible; only those changes that are directly 
produced in the germ can be transmitted. Thus Weismann 
struck the first blow at Darwin’s theory of transformism, in so 
far as it involved Lamarckian principles, and brought about a 
complete revolution in the generally accepted views as sto the 
transmission of acquired characters. 

The next great modification of Darwin’s position came from 
a different direction. It was brought about by the discovery 
of mutations by Hugo de Vries. In his attitude towards Dar- 
win he naturally takes up the line ‘indicated to him by his own 
discoveries. Thus, whilst acknowledging the existence of min- 
ute individual variations, or fluctuations, he denies their im- 
portance in the scheme of evolution as compared with the 
sudden, and, generally speaking, more violent variations which 
he has called mutations. Mutations, he holds, are the real 
basis of species building. He says in his essay on variation: 


Fluctuations constitute one type; they are never absent 
and follow the law of chance, but they do not afford material 
from which to build new species. Mutations, on the other 
hand, only happen to occur from time to time. They do not 
necessarily produce greater changes than fluctuations, but 
such as may become, or rather are from their very nature, 
constant.* 


In the same essay de Vries insists on the importance of 
progessive mutability as a factor in the building of species. 
Thus he writes: 


Mutating variability occurs along three main lines. Either 
a character may disappear, or, as we now say, become latent ; 
or a latent character may reappear, reproducing thereby a 
character which was once prominent in more or less remote 
ancestors. The third and most interesting case is that of the 
production of quite new characters which never existed in the 
ancestors. Upon this progressive mutability the main de- 
velopment ot the animal and vegetable kingdom evidently 
depends.t 
* Darwin and Modern Science, Cambridge, 1909, p. 73. t bid., p. 75. 
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Darwin’s theory was fundamentally opposed to this doctrine 
of discontinuous variations, believing, as he did, that any sud- 
den variation in plants or animals would be completely swamped 
by unfavorable crosses. Mendel’s discoveries in heredity have 
taught us that the swamping effects of intercrossing are by no 
means inevitable. The truth of this may, perhaps, be best il- 
lustrated by reference to two cases of Mendelian inheritance 
occurring in mankind. Take, for example, the cases of con- 
genital cataract and of brachydactylism (a peculiar shortening 
of the fingers and toes) in man; the chances are extremely 
strong against the intermarriage of two persons affected by one 
of these peculiarities, yet both congenital cataract and brachydac- 
tylism reappear constantly in successive generations. A glance 
at the genealogies of families in which these maladies occur 
shows approximately an equal proportion between the affected 
and non-affected. Thus not only are these characters not 
swamped by constant crossing, but they completely hold their 
own. 

Again Darwin, in order to provide a satisfactory basis for 
his views on heredity, enunciated his theory of Pangenesis. 
Briefly stated it assumed that inheritance was brought about 
by the migration of innumerable particles or gemmules, from 
the body-cells to the germ-cells. These ultra-microscopic 
gemmules, the theory supposed, form the physical basis of 
heredity, in that they are derived from every part of the or- 
ganism, and bear the stamp of the organ from which they 
have proceeded. By the aggregation of these gemmules to the 
germ-cells, Darwin argued, their transmission to the next gen- 
eration is affected. Such a view, had it been able to stand the 
test of time, would have explained away many difficulties in 
heredity, but it failed to survive the severe test of increased 
knowledge of cell-structure, combined with Weismann’s work 
on acquired characters. The consideration of advances made 
in cellular biology during recent years leads us to a more di- 
rect treatment of modern methods of research on organic evo- 
lution. 

But a greater departure still is the change from Darwin’s 
method. Darwin’s plan of attacking the problem of descent 
was very different from that pursued to-day. Hewas a natur- 
alist who concerned himself primarily with the more obvious 
characters of plants and animals, and relied mainly on the ob- 
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servation of the phenomena which present themselves in nature. 
It is, then, remarkable that, unfamiliar as Darwin was with the 
intimate structure of animal and vegetable tissues, he was able, 
on purely theoretical grounds, to enunciate his provisional hy- 
pothesis of pangenesis, an hypothesis which, though it has 
been abandoned in its original form, foreshadowed the future 
combination of cellular biology and work on organic evolution. 
In 1838 Schlieden and Schwann had enunciated their cell- 
theory, but progress in this branch of biology was very slow, 
and was, moreover, worked out on lines quite independent of 
the problem of descent. Only in comparatively recent times 
has the study of the cell and the problem of descent been 
brought into line. As Professor Wilson writes: 


And yet the historian of latter-day biology cannot fail to be 
struck with the tact that these two great generalizations (the 
cell-theory and organic evolution), nearly related as they are, 
have been developed along widely different lines of research, 
and have only within a very recent period met upon a common 
ground. The theory of evolution originally grew out of the 
study of natural history, and it took definite shape long before 
the ultimate structure of living bodies was inany degree com- 
prehended. . . . Only within a few years, indeed, has the 
ground been cleared for that close alliance between students 
of organic evolution and students of the cell, which forms so 
striking a feature of latter-day biology and is exerting so great 
an influence on the direction of research. It has, therefore, 
only recently become possible adequately to formulate the great 
problems of development and heredity in the terms of cellular 
biology—indeed, we can, as yet, do little more than so formu- 
late them.* 


Two other branches of modern research in biological science 
demand notice in any attempt to indicate the present attitude 
towards the problem of descent. During the ten years follow- 
ing upon 1860, when Darwin’s views were raising fierce oppo- 
sition in half the world of biologists and arousing the enthu- 
siasm of the remainder, Gregor Mendel, in the obscurity of 
the Augustinian monastery at Briinn, was carrying out a series 
of experiments which were destined to revolutionize the whole 


* The Cell in Development and Inheritance, by E. B. Wilson, New York and London, 1906, 
pp. I and 2, 
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of modern work on heredity. The results of his patient and 
careful researches on experimental hybridization were com- 
pletely lost to the world for thirty years, and not until 1900 
were his papers unearthed from their obscurity, and the signifi- 
cance of his work appreciated. During the last nine years 
Mendel’s discoveries have been the starting point for all ex- 
perimental work on heredity. It is true that Mendelism has 
not yet produced decisive evidence on the question of devel- 
opment, but it has, at least, provided a method, which gives 
promise of great fruit in the future. As Bateson remarks: 

No one can survey the work of recent years without per- 
ceiving that evolutionary orthodoxy developed too fast, and 
that a great deal has got to come down; but this satisfaction 
at least remains, that in the experimental methods which 
Mendel inaugurated, we have means of reaching certainty in 
regard to the physiology of Heredity and Variation upon 
which a more lasting structure may be built.* 


Lastly the astonishing results obtained in recent years in 
the field of experimental zodlogy call for notice. Thus the 
accurate and careful experiments on artificial fertilization, car- 
ried out by American zodlogists, by Loeb, Davenport, Morgan; 
the researches of Driesch on the artificial production of twin 
embryos, and kindred experiments; the attempts by these and 
others to fathom the intricacies of restitution processes—all 
this has resulted in a wealth of valuable material which must 
be carefully sifted and satisfactorily interpreted before its 
bearing on the question of development can be adequately 
stated. The interpretation of these results is confessedly the 
least satisfactory part of modern work on organic evolution; 
indeed, instead of the advance upon Darwin’s position, that 
half a century might have been expected to bring, the first 
biologists of the day recognize that we must practically go 
back to the beginning. Much of the superstructure that has 
been raised upon Darwin’s theories will, as Bateson asserts, 
have to come down, and biologists will have to be content, 
for the present at least, to work tentatively according to the 
more accurate method of biological experimentation, in which 


* Darwin and Modern Science, p. 101. See also Mendel'’s Principles of Heredity, by W. 
Bateson. Cambridge, 1909. 
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Abbot Mendel was the great pioneer, trusting that their work 
will receive in the future a satisfactory interpretation. 

Meanwhile speculations concerning the supposed ancestry 

of present-day species (for which Haeckel has invented the 
term phylogeny), which have formed so large a part of dog- 
matic Darwinism in the past, tend more and more to be left 
in abeyance. In this respect Darwin himself, in his earlier 
works, at any rate, gave a good example of the attitude to be 
taken up. As Driesch writes: 

Darwin, for instance, gave the greatest latitude to the 
nature of the variations which form the battle ground of the 
struggle for existence and natural selection; and he made 
great allowances for other causal combinations also, which 
may come into account besides the indirect factors of trans- 
formism. He was Lamarckian to a very far-reaching extent. 
And he had no definite opinion about the origin and the most 
intimate nature of life in general. These may seem to be de- 
fects, but really are advantages of his theory. ” left open 
the question which he could not answer. . . . 


So little that is exact is known about phylogeny, that it 
would seem a waste of time and energy to speculate upon 
it, so long as fields of useful and decisive work lie open for 
investigation. Phylogeny, in the present state of biological 
science, can offer nothing, as Liebmann complained, but a 
“gallery of ancestors” with, as yet, no sound and rational 
principles underlying it. It is true that Darwin in his Descent 
of Man attempted the construction of a genealogy of man, 
but far from allowing this as an excuse for present specula- 
tion, we incline rather to see in it one of the indications, 
which occur more frequently in Darwin’s later works, of lapses 
from truly scientific method, and excursions into a philosophy 
that tended more and more to become fanciful. The cautious 
statements of eminent biologists of to-day serve to confirm the 
conviction that there is an abyss between a limited and scien- 
tific theory of transformism and the dogmatic assertion of uni- 
versal evolution. As for the fantastic genealogical trees elab- 


* The Science and Philosophy of the Organism, by H. Driesch, London, 1909. Vol. I. 
P. 260, 
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orated by Haeckel and other extreme phylogenists, we may 
best answer them with the scathing irony of such a first-rate 
authority as Professor Driesch: 


But it is quite another thing with phylogeny on the larger 
scale. Far more eloquent than any amount of polemics is the 
fact that vertebrates, for instance, have already been ‘‘ proved ”’ 
to be descended from, firstly, the Amphioxus; secondly, the 
annelids; the Sagit/a type of worms ; fourthly, from spiders ; 
fifthly, from Limulus, a group of crayfishes; and sixthly, 
from echinoderm larve. * 


In this condition of biological knowledge, it is best perhaps 
to recognize that we are but at the beginning of what may 
be called exact knowledge in the field of organic evolution, 
and to be content steadily to carry out the work that lies to 
hand, avoiding the fantastic speculations that have marred not 
a little the work done in the past. Meanwhile the conclusion 
we would draw from the history of Darwinism during the past 
fifty years is the value of sobriety, caution, and patience in 
all speculation. Science slowly but surely weeds out false 
theories whilst it preserves and confirms whatever elements of 
truth they may contain. 


* bid, Vol. 1., p. 257. 




















A BIT OF OLD PATCHWORK. 


BY H. W. G. HYRST. 


=¢ORTH HAM is noted for oysters, a coal-harbor, 
#} §60and the trousers worn by its fishermen; and of 
these latter a tale is told. 

When by dint of much casting of anchor on 
nes public-house benches, the seat of a smacksman’s 
paki -going nether gear has become cobweb-like, and the knees 
thereof shapeless and leaky, the honest fellow devotes an idle 
hour to rendering them sea-worthy. Over the stern goes a 
square ot sail-cloth, twelve by twelve, sewn as only a seaman 
can sew, and the garment is ready to defy the elements; for 
high sea-boots cover a multitude of ankle-snatches and knee- 
rents. But constant work aboard a smack soon necessitates 
more stitching of new cloth on to old raiment; and, in course 
of time, every inch of the fabric, from hip to knee, has been 
beautified by a new patch; and the more numerous the patches 
and the more variegated their hues, the greater is the pride 
of their possessor. 

Old Tom Keame, skipper and owner of the Po//y—a sixteen- 
ton cutter that dredged in winter and trawled in summer—had 
just such a pair. The younger men chaffed him irreverently 
about them, while facetious Cockney visitors would urge him 
to name a price for the curiosities. To these the genial old 
fellow’s reply was invariable: “’Alf a suvren, Mister.” 

Proclaim a price for your wares often enough, and some 
day you may be taken at your word. One afternoon, as Tom 
and his crew stumped up the shingle, two men, well dressed 
and redolent of London, after staring in speechless wonder- 
ment at the old man, exchanged a wink and a gurgle of laugh- 
ter. Then one of the twain, stout, clean-shaven, and fishy as 
to the eyes, murmured: ‘‘ By gum! the very thing!” 

The other, black-moustached and Hebraic, nodded. 

“*Alf a dollar’ll square that lot,” he said; and both fol- 
lowed the four smacksmen to the shed where they were about 
to stow their oars, boots, and oil-skins, 
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‘*Mornin’ gents,” said Tom, pausing in the doorway. 
““Warnt a boat, do ye? There’s my old mate—” 

The stout man’s expression had become grave; funereal, 
even. ‘No, my friend; we want to buy your trousers—these /” 

The rest of the crew broke into a laugh; but a real shade 
of irritation clouded Tom’s brow; the joke was becoming stale 
and boresome. 

**Now who’s bin puttin’ of ye up to this ’ere caper?” he 
demanded. 

The man rattled some money in his pockets. 

“We mean business, my dear sir. What’ll you take for 
them? They’ll be exhibited, and your name’ll go down to 
prosperity”—no doubt he meant something else—‘as the 
original wearer of the most original pants in the world.” 

“Tryin’ to take a rise, aint ye?”’ growled Tom. “’Alf a 
suvren’s my proice—Moind ’self’—and he dragged off a wet 
sea-boot with such vigor that he nearly capsized him of the 
black moustache. 

“ My golly!” ejaculated the stout man. Now that the boot 
was off, the trouser leg revealed itself in all its full beauty ; 
the patches came no lower than the knee; below was the orig- 
inal substance, enhancing unspeakably the glory of the garment. 

‘*Five bob!” snapped the dark man, with auction-room- 
like brevity. 

‘You take yer five bobs som’er’s else,” replied Tom; while 
his burly, six-foot son cried: 

“I say, old brother; you an’ your mate better sheer off; 
we don’t want no old-clothes men round ’ere.” 

The dark man was not pleased at being hailed under such 
colors. ‘‘I don’t want none of your sauce,” he snarled. “If 
yer think I can’t buy up the lot of yer”—he threw some 
small silver and a half-sovereign on to a cask-head. ‘“ There’s 
yer ’alf-quid—an’ a drop over. Now, quit talkin’ an’ we'll 
take what we bargained for.” 

Young Keame made a step forward that hinted at something 
over and above what was bargained for, but his father stopped 
him. 

“Now, stow that, Sonny. The gents are as good as their 
word ; though, gentlemen, I must say I thought you was a- 
skylarkin’. Well, you got ’old o’ somethin’ good there.” He 
slapped his thigh. “All up ’ere is as thick as a board; take 
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a middlin’ lot o’ sea-water to go through. When moight ye 
warnt ’em, gents?” 

‘*Now, of course”; said the stout man with a grin. 

“ Fair’s fair,” said the old salt. ‘Son, go you acrost ’ome 
an’ fetch the pair what I wear o’ Aevenin’s.” 

‘*Fact is,” continued the more civil stranger, when the lad 
had departed on his errand, ‘‘ we come from the British Mu- 
seum, and are making a collection of curios. That old clay 
you’re smoking, now; take atanner for it? It’s well colored.” 

Tom wiped the pipe on his guernsey sleeve. 

‘‘Sir, I will not, excuse me. If you loike t’ accept of it, 
it’s yourn. Come to that’”’—he fingered the gold and glanced 
at the half-crown’s worth of silver—‘‘ you’ve spoke us fair 
enough, an’ stood a drink to all ’ands”—he pointed to the 
silver—“ so I make bold to ask you to take back this ’ere’””— 
he held out the half-sovereign—‘‘I ain’t so sharp drove as all 
that; and ye’re koindly welcome to the old brigs, if so be 
they’re any sarvice to ye.” 

The old seaman’s dignified manner was lost on the two 
Cockneys; clearly they considered him an old fool. The one 
with the black moustache, still very much out of temper, shook 
his head. 

“‘You keep it,” he said ungraciously. ‘ You don’t earn 
money so easy every day.” The fisher lad now appearing with 
another garment, the purchasers strolled on to the shingle, and 
in a couple of minutes the coveted trousers were handed out, 
neatly wrapped in newspaper and rope-yarn. 

“This ’ere Museum you talk of, now,” said Tom, emerging 
in decent blue serge and carpet slippers. ‘* Moight that be 
anywheres nigh the docks?” 

The dark man turned away impatiently; but his more suave 
companion paused to say: ‘‘ You can walk there from Holborn 
Viaduct Station in twenty minutes. There’s going to be an 
exhibition of nautical costumes there, and your old bags’ll about 
fetch the house—get first prize, I mean. Bye-bye.” 

“*Ear that, Sonny?” said the delighted old fellow. ‘Now, 
you take an’ see that there ex’bition next March.” The boy 
grinned sceptically. 

**I should bu’st o’ laughin’ if I see that there old patched 
gear o’ yourn stuck up there.” Sonny was in the Naval Re- 
serve, and went to Poplar every spring for his month’s drill. 
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“Well; you moind an’ goo,” said the father impressively. 

A few weeks later, there was a day’s excursion from North 
Ham to London, and Tom and Sonny were among the pas- 
sengers. While trawling near the Sands, the Polly had made 
a record haul of soles, and Tom, already the wealthiest man 
in the fleet, was the richer by about fifty pounds, a good part 
of which he felt justified in devoting to a day’s holiday-making. 
Sonny was not the only unbeliever as to the future greatness 
of his father’s trousers; though when Tom asked the sceptics 
to assign any other reason for his being paid so large a sum 
for his old patchwork, they were at a loss how to answer. 
Now, at least, was a chance of proving who was right, for Tom 
was determined to make a pilgrimage to the Museum while he 
was in London. 

London, to seamen, means the docks; not five per cent of 
them have ever set foot west of London Bridge. But neither 
Tom nor Sonny meant to display their ignorance before the 
crowd of North Ham shopkeepers that surged on the platform 
at Holborn. When the coast was clear they strolled out of the 
station; and then Tom called a halt, while he took his bear- 
ings with the aid of a pocket-compass. 

‘‘West is where all the grand folks live,” he muttered. 
‘We'll shape a westerly course, Son; we can ask about this 
’ere Museum when we git a bit furder on”; and, with backs 
arched and hands in breeches-pockets, they lurched along 
Holborn. 

“Look; look!” cried Sonny, after a while. ‘‘ British Mu- 
seum Station!” Both charged across the road at risk of limb 
and life, and in the booking-office found a kindly newsboy 
who put them on the right tack for Great Russell Street. 

“Now for the old pants,” chuckled Sonny. ‘’Ow much to 
pay, Sergeant?” 

‘‘Straight through, my man; nothink to pay,” said the 
policeman, preening his feathers at the temporary promotion 
conferred on him by the country lad. They followed the di- 
rection indicated and saw many things that were strange and 
wonderful, but positively nothing that had any bearing on sea- 
men’s trousers; and the most civil inquiries led only to bewil- 
dered stares or uproarious mirth; till, foot-sore, hungry, and 
irritated, they left the building. 

Dinner and a pipe of tobacco reanimated them, and they 
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set off on an omnibus tour. But even after visiting the Zoo, 
Madame Tussaud’s, and Earl’s Court, Tom and Sonny had not 
succeeded in accomplishing the British holiday-maker’s chief 
aim and real purpose—the getting through a certain sum of 
money in a given time. At seven o’clock each still had five 
pounds in his pocket. 

Chance and a motor-omnibus had now set them down out- 
side a music-hall, whose face was resplendent with bright- 
colored representations of the gifted beings who were to per- 
form within. One depicted a man walking a tight-rope; a 
second, a highly educated horse; a third, a pair of boxers. 
By the main entrance was a much larger poster, and, at sight 
of it, the fishermen cried out in astonishment; for there, red- 
nosed, clay-piped, guernseyed and sou’-westered, was pictured 
the stout man; and there, uneclipsed by sea-boots, were the 
patched trousers! 

‘**E was a-makin’ sport of us, a’ter all,” gasped Sonny at 
length. 

Tom looked lingeringly at the poster and finally broke into 
a hearty laugh. 

‘*We must ha’ bin stoopid jakes,” he said. Obviously, if 
Tom was disappointed at all, it was on the pleasurable side. 
It was only a bit o’ fun; the “‘ gents” had paid up like good 
*‘uns”; and at least he would now have the laugh on unbelievirg 
North Hamites who had derided the notion of his property’s 
figuring in public. Here was as much fame for the venerable 
garment as if it had found a home among mummies, manu- 
scripts, and marbles. He continued: ‘‘We’ll goo an’ ’ave a 
front seat at this ’ere fit-out, if it costs us a suvren a-piece.” 

Just then Tom, to his amazement, heard himself called by 
name, and, looking round, saw a fireman who was employed at 
the theatre, and who had sailed before the mast on the Amer- 
ican whaler, of which old Keame had been fourth mate. To 
him the fishermen explained the position; and, after a brief 
colloquy between the fireman and the ticket-clerk, and the 
interchange of some money, two seats in the front row of 
stalls were procured, and the fireman was made happy with 
the gift of a five-shilling piece for old-times’ sake. 

And now behold the two seamen cozily ensconced within a 
few yards of the footlights—cigar in one hand and glass in 
the other—gaping, laughing, nudging one another, gasping out 
exclamations of astonishment, or admiration, or delight, and 
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storing up enough mental notes to furnish a dozen Saturday 
nights’ tap room conferences at the “ Pig’s Head,” North Ham. 
“Turn” succeeded “turn”; a stout lady in fancy garb was 
tollowed by a thin man in a dress-suit many sizes too large 
for him; then came an eccentric individual who played a 
piano with his toes; and, when he and his instrument had 
vanished,' there was a sound of slopping, pit-a-pat footfalls. 
The audience burst into a hurricane of cat-calling, clapping, and 
cheering—and the stout man came on the stage, trousers 
and all! 

If any relic of disappointment had remained in the minds 
of the two seamen, it was dispelled by the artist’s comic face 
and slap-dash, confidential manner; and both roared at the 
grotesque imitation of their rolling sea-gait till the tears came 
and the other occupants of the stalls wondered. The comedian 
began with some glib patter to the effect that he was a fisher- 
man; and this with the first verse of his song, roused a good 
deal of benevolent contempt for his ignorance in the minds of 
Tom and Sonny; for it was evident that he confused their 
pet abomination, the long-shore boatman who hocussed excur- 
sionists in summer and laid bricks in winter, with the genuine 
deep-sea trawler. 

But at the second installment of patter, old Tom’s face 
lengthened and his brow clouded. The actor’s expression and 
manner were becoming more and more suggestive, and his 
words more frankly obscene. Perhaps old Keame had some 
strange notions of right and wrong; perhaps he had never 
been inside a church since his wedding-day; perhaps his lan- 
guage, when his tackle was fouled or his wind stolen by an- 
other smack, was such as may not be printed here; but within 
him was a child-like purity of thought and of life that was 
something more than mere conventional respect for decency. 
And now, as he looked round him and observed that the 
audience was half composed of women, and as he reflected that 
he might have brought his own little Bessie to such a place 
in ignorance, the blood mounted to his dear old head, and he 
sat clenching and unclenching his fists, longing to put a stopper 
on remarks that were as foul as they were idiotic and pointless. 

The patter rippled on; the Cockney audience shrieked with 
pleasure. Sonny’s weather-tanned face had become very grave; 
he was used to hearing a spade called a spade, but not to 
dabbling with that spade in a cess-pool. He was stealing a 
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sidelong glance at his father, to see how the old man appre- 
ciated the artist’s wit, when suddenly Tom rose to his feet. 
In a few seconds—only a sailor could tell how—he had cleared 
the orchestra, cleared the footlights and wires, and was on 
the stage, grasping the singer by the back of the neck. 

“You dirty varmint!” he yelled; and a hearty kick fol- 
lowed the epithet. Then another kick. ‘‘ You beastly, wretched 
feller!”—kick number three. ‘You ballad-singin’ vagabon’ ! 
ain’t you ashamed o’ yourself?” Here followed a fourth re- 
minder with his boot-toe. 

“Come back!” cried Sonny in alarm. “ You'll git yerself 
locked up.” 

For the first few moments the audience cheered hysterical- 
ly, imagining this to be a preconcerted part of the performance. 
But the singer’s sudden pallor under his paint, his futile strug- 
gles to escape the muscular grip that detained him, and the 
hurried advent of the manager and a couple of scene- shifters, 
soon gave another aspect to the case; and a buzz of excited 
voices arose, some commending, some condemning. 

“You'd better get him away before he finds himself in 
trouble,” said a stern-faced, elderly man who sat next to 
Sonny. At the same moment the manager—none other than 
the stout man’s black-moustached friend—made a grab at Tom 
and called on his subordinates to do likewise. This was enough 
for Sonny. Brushing aside a couple of bandsmen, who tried to 
stop him, he sprang like a cat on to the stage, and, with the 
merest touch of his hand, sent the manager reeling into the 
wings. 

“None o’ that, old skipper,” he said threateningly; ‘‘ one 
to one’s fair play.” 

The shifters, at sight of the young giant who stood between 
them and Tom, edged away, muttering something about its 
being a police job. The sound ef men’s shouts and women’s 
. screams in the auditorium was swelling to a whirlwind; but 
old Tom quelled it with a quarter-deck yell for silence. 

**Ain’t there no fathers ’ere?’’ he roared, dragging his 
victim towards the footlights. ‘‘ Would you loike your darters 
to listen to sich devil’s talk as his’n? Now, then, you foul- 
mouthed monkey! I’m a-goin’ to give you your ’alf-suvren 
back, an’—” 

Tom got no farther, for he suddenly found himself cut off 
from the spectators by the fall of the curtain; and, on turning, 
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saw a crescent of actors, shifters, and policemen closing in on 
him, while four men, who looked like plain- clothes constables, 
were trying to hold Sonny still. 

“Lock ’em up; lock ’em both up!” said the manager jerk- 
ily, as two policemen rescued the singer by main force. 

“Just one moment, please,” said a clear voice that smacked 
of authority; and the stern-looking, elderly man who had 
spoken to Sonny in the stalls, came on the stage from be- 
hind, under the guidance of an attendant. Two of the police- 
men saluted; then glanced at one another with elevated eye- 
brows. 

“You are the manager, I think?” 

The black-moustached one bowed. 

“Here is my card. If you take my advice, you will let 
these men go.” 

The manager waxed uncomfortable; the name on the card 
was that of a celebrated criminal counsel; and, worse still, a 
member of a Parliamentary commission then inquiring into the 
conduct of music-halls. . 

“If you press the charge, I shall be pleased to undertake 
their defence, and”—the stranger smiled grimly. 

“*Ave it yer own way,” said the manager sullenly. “’Ere, 
one of yer show ’em out, an’ good riddance to ’em.” 

‘““*Alf a moment, sir, excuse me,” said Tom, turning to 
the barrister—“’Ere, ’ere’s the ’alf-suvren as you give me for 
them trousers; now take ’em off—Excuse me, sir, I don’t goo 
away from ’ere without my old gear. I never did any but a 
honest day’s work in ’em. ’E ’ad ’em off’n me under false 
pertences; an’ for sich as ’t#m to stand up an’ play the tom- 
fool in my clothes—patches or no—” 

The lawyer turned on the comedian and said drily: . 
**Hadn’t you better take back your half-sovereign ?” 


The next evening there was an intolerable stench of burnt 
rag in the fishing-quarter of North Ham, traceable to a fire in 
Tom Keame’s back yard, whereon smouldered the patched 
trousers. 


“TI left ’em fit for any honest man to wear,” 


said Tom, as 


he solemnly officiated at the burnt sacrifice. ‘“‘ But not even 
a self-respectin’ tramp’d put ’em on a’ter ’e’d wore ’em—So- 
long, old brigs!” 




















TEN PERSONAL STUDIES. 


BY WILFRID WILBERFORCE, 


wLL that Mr. Wilfrid Ward touches turns to gold.” 
These words of the Guardian, in its review of 
The Life and Times of Cardinal Wiseman, oc- 
curred to my mind after a first perusal of Mr. 
, Ward’s latest book, Zen Personal Studies.* 
The distinguished persons of whom it treats vary one from 
the other in character, intellect, and mode of regarding life, 
quite as much as they themselves differ from the ordinary run 
of men. A list that includes a Supreme Pontiff, three cardinals, 
three literary politicians, a simple priest, a Cambridge profes- 
sor, and three editors, can scarcely err on the score of same- 
ness. For many writers, indeed, such a variety of appreciation 
might be an embarrassment. To analyze the peculiar mental 
characteristics of men so aloof from each other as Leo XIII. 
and Sidgwick, as Wiseman and Lytton, as Newman and Balfour, 
and to succeed in delineating those characteristics in a measure 
so ample that it is difficult to decide which study is the most 
fascinating, is an achievement which happily illustrates the 
praise which I have quoted from the Guardian, and invests 
Mr. Ward with one more title to the high place among writers 
and thinkers of the day which he has long and justly held. 
The volume opens with a thoughtful study of a phase in 
Mr. Balfour’s career. It was while he was Prime Minister that 
his Colonial Secretary, Mr. Chamberlain, propounded what a few 
years earlier would have been scouted by all parties alike as 
an economic heresy, namely, that the Free Trade of Cobden and 
Bright was, under England’s changed conditions at least, a mis- 
take. Nor did Mr. Chamberlain throw out this theory in any 
tentative or hesitating way, but as if it were a matured and work- 
ing scheme. The world, not unnaturally, looked to the Prime 
Minister for an expression either of denunciation or agreement. 
Mr. Balfour, however, committed himself to neither. The world 
in consequence held him up to ridicule as a rot fainéant, and 


* Ten Personal Studies, By Wilfrid Ward. London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1908. 
VOL. XC.—13 : 
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as one who was adopting a policy that was “impossible” and 
“‘ humiliating.” 

Mr. Ward, on the contrary, contends that Mr. Balfour’s 
attitude, unenviable as it was, was inevitable. As head of the 
Government it would have been wrong for him to adopt as a 
recognized policy a theory which was avowedly crude and un- 
defined. At the same time the idea was not @ priori, absurd 
or impossible, and, with the changed conditions of our Colonial 
relations, it certainly contained valuable matter for examination 
and discussion. But, as Mr. Ward reminds us, “the world 
loves to be addressed in tones loud and positive,” and even so 
little sensational a paper as the Spectator declared that “ what- 
ever else may happen, Mr. Balfour’s day as a great British 
statesman is over. No turn in the political kaleidoscope can 
restore to him the confidence of the country.” 

Yet Mr. Ward shows how Mr. Balfour, having often justi- 
fied his wisdom and his leadership, justified both again by 
the exercise of those very remarkable qualities which charac. 
terize him. Many leaders, perhaps most, would have resigned 
in circumstances so discouraging as those which Mr. Balfour 
had to face, but in so doing they would have disintegrated 
their party and wrecked several first-class measures which were 
on the eve of becoming law. “It may well be,” says our 
author, ‘‘that the future historian will have to record in the 
story a fresh instance in which one man has, at a moment of 
extreme difficulty, restored the fortunes of the republic by a 
policy of delay. Cunctando restituit rem.” 

In this place I have but touched in barest outline this very 
able study of one phase in Mr. Balfour’s career. The full 
details, brought out with a wealth of coloring and illustrated 
with the happiest analogies, must be sought for in Mr. Ward’s 
book. 

The chapter dealing with three notable editors will be read 
with special interest. Of these, John Thaddeus Delane be- 
longed to a type which is now extinct. The Zimes during the 
period of his rule occupied a position which is now held by no 
newspaper, and his power as its editor was of a kind that we 
can scarcely realize in our altered conditions. The causes of 
this change are manifold. They have been contributed to, no 
doubt, by the vast multiplication, during the last twenty-five 
years, of newspapers, many of them of reduced price, as well 
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as by the growth of influential magazines. Certain it is that 
the empire of the Zémes has gradually yielded to successful 
competitors. No longer is Printing-House Square the only or 
even the foremost purveyor of news. No longer can “those 
hands that write in secret” pull down Administrations or en- 
tice a Government ‘into war. Scarcely even, in these days of 
displaced sovereignty, can the once powerful Jupiter before 
which Ministers trembled, induce a foolish and superannuated 
judge to doff his ermine. 

It is not uncommon for men to attribute the lowered pres- 
tige of the Zémes to the fiasco of the Parnell case. This may, 
no doubt, have been a factor in its downfall; but to my mind 
the loss of power wielded by one paper costing three-pence as 
opposed to a dozen which may be bought for one-third or one- 
sixth of that price is attributable to the lowered franchise. 
The country is no longer governed by the aristocracy and the 
clubs to which the Zimes penetrates, but by the readers of 
penny and halfpenny papers who have for the last quarter of 
a century at least possessed the power of upsetting govern- 
ments and dictating policies. 

Forty years ago the 7imes was great and Delane was worthy 
of his paper. To its interests he gave his life—not that he 
was in the highest sense a literary man, but he was in many 
respects a very strong man. He was a fearless rider and a 
first-rate boxer. To these physical qualities was joined a mind 
vigorous, alert, active. His decisions were prompt, but they 
were also profound. He thoroughly understood how to deal 
with men of different characters. He was firm and independ- 
ent, yet considerate towards other people, Besides all this he 
stuck to his work with the regularity of a machine. Society 
was pleasant to him and he was welcome in the most exclusive 
houses, and yet he never allowed his invitations to encroach 
upon the hours that were sacred to his. work. Half-past ten 
at night found him invariably in his room at the Times office, 
and he never left it until four in the morning. ‘ He took 
breakfast when. others took lunch,” writes his friend Mr. Brod- 
rick, “‘and was busily engaged with interviews and correspond- 
ence during all the earlier part of the afternoon, and perhaps, 
during emergencies, up to dinner time.” Two of his intimate 
friends were Lord Palmerston and Lord Aberdeen; but this 
did not prevent Delane opposing them in the Zimes when he 
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thought their policy wrong; whereas he vigorously supported 
Sir Robert Peel whom, personally, he scarcely knew. 

One instance must be given of Delane’s astuteness in obtain- 
ing exclusive tidings. ‘‘ The Zimes prided itself on always being 
the first to announce any important news. Of bold and shrewd 
ventures made with this object, Delane’s announcement of Lord 
Northbrook’s appointment as Viceroy of India in 1872 is a 
good instance—on the strength only of Northbrook’s having 
asked his doctor (a friend of Delane’s) if a warm climate would 
suit his daughter’s health. The appointment—though of course 
antecedently probable—was a perfect secret, and was, indeed, 
only accepted after the doctor’ favorable reply. The divination 
of the Zimes completely amazed Northbrook.” * 

The essay on Richard Holt Hutton is even more attractive 
than that on Delane, and it was clearly a work of love for 
its author to write it. Few public men have been more loved 
than he—if, indeed, the term public man can be applied to one 
who wrote ‘anonymously and was scarcely known by sight to 
one in ten of his readers. His influence was extraordinarily 
great; not, like Delane’s, in the political world, though even 
there it was considerable, but in the sphere of morals. Mr, 
Ward compares his influence to that of a great teacher of phi- 
losophy in a university and to that of a great preacher in his 
pulpit. It never occurred to Hutton to consider what was the 
popular view of a question. With absolute sincerity, and some- 
times with a certain pleasing ruggedness which recalled his 
own features, he would put forward his view—based invariably 
upon motives of principle, and appealing always to the loftiest 
ideals. His sense of duty carried him to the practice of per- 
sonal holiness, and this fact appeared with an unconscious grace 
in his writings, week by week. Not that there was, as a rule, 
any direct mention of religion, or the remotest ostentation of 
superiority, but his evident rectitude gained him respect even 
from those who differed most profoundly from his views of 
literature, politics, or social problems. 

United to an enthusiastic acceptance of the doctrines of the 
Divinity and Atonement of Christ, was a difficulty in believing 
in the Sacramental system as it is held by Catholics. For the 
Catholic Church itself he had a deep reverence and even affec- 
tion. During the last ten years of his life he attended Mass, 


* Ibid., page 56. 
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Sunday after Sunday, at the church near his house at Twick- 
enham, and among his friends he numbered such men as Car- 
dinal Manning, Father Dalgairns, William George Ward, and 
many other leaders of the Catholic Church in England. Besides 
this, his acquaintance with men of widely divergent views and 
his high personal character, gave him a position which was 
absolutely unique. His friends, ‘‘ however otherwise divided, 
- » « were united in regarding him not only as what he was 
often called—a great teacher—but as one who, in practical 
Sympathy with the distressed, personal holiness, and unswerv- 
ing devotion to duty, had in him something of the saint.* 
There can be no doubt that the Spectator, under Hutton’s 
editorship, bore a great partin diminishing anti-Catholic prejue 
dice. Even the great editor’s well-known admiration for Charles 
Kingsley did not prevent his writing enthusiastically in praise 
of the Apologia; and I am inclined to agree with Mr. Ward 
when he remarks that Newman might never “ have completely 
emerged from the cloud which stood between him and the 
English public, after the events of 1845, had it not been for 
the outspoken and independent admiration of the Spectator.” 
Another notable editor, Sir James Knowles, introduced a 
new and original feature into the world of ephemeral literature. 
He made himself the Keeper of the Ring in which champions 
of every school of thought did battle for their own side. The 
Nineteenth Century, established in 1877, was the neutral ground 
whereon every one who could pen a readable essay on an inter- 
esting subject was welcome. Knowles would hear a fellow- 
guest at a dinner-party declaim against some article that had 
appeared in his magazine. Far from being annoyed, he would 
be delighted. “Write an answer for next month,” he would 
say, and so the game went on merrily on all subjects—social, 
political, and religious. When the French persecution was in 
its earlier stages, Knowles one day found Mr. Wilfrid Ward 
at the Atheneum Club, and asked him if he could supply him 
with an article on the situation at a fortnight’s notice. Mr. 
Ward objected that this would entail a visit to Paris and a 
dislocation of other plans; but Knowles put the matter on so 
generous a footing that all difficulties were overcome. The 
appearance of the Pope’s Encyclical on Modernism was the sig- 
nal for a visit from Knowles at Archbishop’s House to ask for 


* Jbid., page 67. 
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an article giving the most authentic Catholic interpretation 
of the document. What a glaring contrast to the ignorant un- 
fairness to which English Catholics had long been subjected! 

Very attractive is Mr. Ward’s sketch of Father Ignatius 
Ryder, who succeeded Newman as Superior of the Birmingham 
Oratory. His was a character of unique beauty, his intellect 
was refined and his ideals lofty, while his poetical abilities 
were quite exceptionally great. Never did I meet any man 
more kind in his judgments of others, or more ingenious in 
finding out the gold in their natures and distinguishing it from 
the alloy. Indeed a larger-minded man never breathed. It 
became an interesting study with his friends to see what ex- 
cuse or explanation he would find for some wrong-doer. I 
well remember the case of a man whose sufferings were so 
terrible that they wrung from him—Catholic as he was—mur- 
murs and even outcries of impatience, which -betokened any- 
thing rather than resignation to the will of God. ‘‘Do not 
be too much distressed,” said Father Ryder to a near relation 
of the sufferer, ‘‘God knows how to make allowance for the 
acuteness of his pains. He understands that a man may be 
quite willing to undergo death without being in love with his 
executioner.”” The metaphor, if incomplete, was certainly in- 
genious and not devoid of consolation. 

His gift of metaphor, indeed, was extraordinary; and, be- 
ing very frequently founded upon some poetical thought, it 
gave his conversation a peculiar richness and charm. There 
were times when he almost seemed to think in parable, and 
his metaphors were equally striking whether they were deep 
and poetical.or witty and humorous. Indeed the extraordin- 
ary readiness with which he would see some parallel to a 
passing event was sometimes almost embarrassing, especially 
when practical business was in hand. But this power, like 
every one of his gifts, he used not only for the glory of God 
but for the benefit of his neighbor. 

Father Ryder was a poet to the backbone, and had his 
time not been taken up with his priestly duties and his 
polemical writings, he could not have failed to win lasting 
fame as one of England’s leading poets. He did indeed pub- 
lish, in 1882, a volume of poems, many of which rank with 
the most exquisite in the language. Mr. Ward gives us a few 
welcome specimens, but these only quicken one’s regret that 
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this priceless volume should have been allowed to go out of 
print. A metaphor of his, uttered many years ago, has dwelt 
in my memory on account of its completeness and beauty, 
His youngest sister, to whom he was deeply attached, died 
suddenly in India, in 1877. Her letters, written in the vigor 
of health and youth, kept dropping in by the mails which the 
cruel brevity of the telegraph had long outstripped. ‘‘ These 
letters,” remarked Father Ignatius sadly, “are like the light 
from some beautiful star which is long ago extinct.” 

He was at one time chaplain of the Birmingham gaol, and 
many a curious anecdote he had to tell of his experiences in 
that capacity. One of these related to a house-painter who 
occasionally gave way to drink. Over and over again had 
Father Ryder exhorted him to give up the habit, but each 
period of abstinence would be followed by a fresh fall, One 
day Father Ryder received a hasty summons to the prison, 
and there in the infirmary he found the poor man lying griev- 
ously injured. The prison authorities had employed him to 
paint the railing at the top of a wall, the job needed a clear 
head, which was exactly what he had not at the moment. He 
fell off the ladder and was shockingly injured by being im- 
paled on some iron spikes. In his agony the man kept con- 
tinually repeating the words: ‘“‘ He was bound to do it, Father, 
He was bound to do it.” At first Father Ryder thought he 
was delirious, but presently he understood the meaning of the 
strange words. ‘‘ You told me, Father, not to drink, and I 
would not listen. Then God had to punish me like this. 
Yes, Father, He was bound to do it.” Father Ryder would 
add, as he told the story, “I feel, if I am not more faithful 
to God, He will have to throw me upon iron spikes!” 

A little incident connected with his chaplaincy of the Bir- 
mingham Workhouse, which he told me himself, is too beauti- 
ful to be omitted. He had as usual visited all the wards of 
the infirmary in which there were any Catholic patients, and 
he was on the point of leaving, when one of the nurses told 
him that in the children’s ward was a little Catholic boy who 
was suffering from a tumor in the cheek. He was only six 
years old and had not received any instruction about the 
Sacraments. Father Ryder, therefore, intended, on that occa- 
sion, only to say a few kind words and give him a _- blessing. 
“Would you like to go to heaven,” he asked, after a short 
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conversation. “Yes, Father’’; replied the little fellow, “ but 
I had rather get well and go to school!” Father Ryder had 
with him a relic of St. Philip Neri. With this he very gently 
touched the wound which had perforated the cheek and left 
the teeth visible. At the same time he pronounced a blessing. 

A few days later he again visited the Workhouse. To his 
surprise the nurse asked him what he had done to the little 
boy. Father Ryder related all that had passed. ‘‘ Well,’’ said 
the nurse, “it is very strange. Soon after you left I visited 
the child and found him sleeping peacefully for the first time 
since he came here, and the doctor says that the wound is 
healing quite nicely, and that he is entirely out of danger.” 
Father Ryder told me that he had not even thought of asking 
for any miracle. He had merely wished to give the boy St. 
Philip’s blessing. 

It is as a controversialist that Father Ryder is best known, 
and his name will be immortalized in Catholic literature by his 
admirable brochure called Catholic Controversy. The notorious 
clergyman, Dr. Littledale, had, in 1882, published a small, easily 
carried book entitled, Plain Reasons Against Joining the Church 
of Rome. In it he had collected together and printed every 
possible accusation he could lay his hand to against the 
Church of God. These accusations and calumnies he had 
huddled, without any particular method or order, into a neat 
volume, and this was sold for a shilling under the auspices 
of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 

It is easy to imagine the difficulty of compressing into a 
volume of similar size, and at an equally low price, a complete 
and telling answer to each and every one of Littledale’s calum- 
nies. A fool can ask questions in a few words, and in a few 
words an unscrupulous man can level charges, which a wise and 
honorable man can neither reply to nor refute in many words. 
It may safely be said that no other writer, in so narrow a com- 
pass, could have triumphantly disposed of Littledale and have 
pulverized his falsehoods in the crisp, neat, and telling way in 
which Father Ignatius achieved that feat. His mode of treat- 
ment, too, was charmingly light in hand. While absolutely 
making mince-meat of his opponent, he all the while did so 
with the thrust of the rapier not with the clumsy blows of the 
bludgeon; and his crushing retutations were constantly en- 
livened by keen sallies of irony and humor. In one passage 
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of grave rebuke Father Ryder writes: ‘“‘If Dr. Littledale is 
an honest man, has he no friends to tell him that he is not 
doing himself justice ?” 

That Catholic Controversy was regarded as a formidable op- 
ponent by the Ritualist party was exemplified by a little per- 
sonal experience of my own. Some years ago I was the guest 
of a Ritualist lady, the wife of a clergyman. In the drawing- 
room, one day, I picked up Littledale’s book. ‘‘Ah! read 
that,” exclaimed my hostess, with a tone of triumph. “ You'll 
learn something if you do.” “Yes”; I replied, “I’ll read it 
willingly, if you will promise to read Father Ryder’s answer 
to it.” “Indeed I won’t,” replied the lady, ‘‘I will not allow 
it in the house!” From her own point of view she was wise, 
seeing that Father Ryder’s book has been the means of effect- 
ing many conversions. One of the most noted of these was 
the case of a gentleman who occupied a distinguished position 
in the medical profession in Birmingham. Someone had given 
him Littledale’s book, and shortly afterwards he came across 
Father Ryder’s reply. As he compared the volumes, he said 
to himself: ‘‘One or other of these writers must be a con- 
founded liar!” He then set to work to find out which it was, 
Happily he had access to an excellent library; and this and his 
clear head very soon showed him which of the two deserved 
the opprobrious epithet. In due course he was received into 
the Church and is now one of our most prominent men. 

But long before the Littledale controversy, Father Ryder 
- had made his name in the world of theological literature. In 
1867 and the years that preceded and followed it, Catholic 
opinion was much divided on certain questions. The very ex- 
treme views of William George Ward and his masterly essays 
in the Dublin Review, had made him the leader and champion 
of what. was known as the Ultramontane school. Ryder pub- 
lished a pamphlet on Jdcalism in Theology, which caused much 
sensation at the time. In those days Dr. Ward’s side was the 
popular one, and by many outside the Birmingham diocese 
Father Ignatius Ryder was looked upon as hardly orthodox. 
This was how Newman himself was regarded in some quarters, 
and many thought that the pamphlet was really his work. So 
far, however, was this from being the case, that when Father 
Ignatius asked his advice on certain points, Newman refused 
to give it, saying that such matters were not in his line. The 
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result was that Ryder had to take a journey in mid-winter to 
Adare, in County Limerick, to consult Father Flanagan, who 
had formerly been an Oratorian, and with whom he had read 
theology. Newman contented himself with simply approving 
the line that Ryder took. A book, or rather a pamphlet, was 
published about this time by Father Knox, of the London 
Oratory, on Infallibility, which was considered to be a correc- 
tion of the “ minimising doctrines of Newman’s school.” For 
this the author received the Doctor’s Cap, honoris causa. 
Time, however, has its revenges, for under Leo XIII. Newman 
was made a Cardinal, and Father Ignatius Ryder, who suc- 
ceeded him as Superior in 1890, was made a Doctor of Di- 
vinity specially on account of the soundness of his doctrines. 

A few years after the controversy with Ward, the unhappy 
Ffoulkes, who had joined the Catholic Church and returned to 
Anglicanism, wrote a pamphlet, in which he attacked both 
Newman and Manning. Ryder replied in a critique, which es- 
tablished his reputation not only for ability but for orthodoxy, 
for this time he was defending Manning as well as Newman. 
So delighted was Ward with this pamphlet that with his habit. 
ually chivalrous impetuosity, he wrote to Father Ignatius, of- 
fering to hand over to him everything that concerned Patristic 
teaching in the Dublin Review. This offer, much as he appre- 
ciated it, Father Ryder did not see his way to accept. It is 
pleasant to know that, during what seemed a bitter contro- 
versy, there was also between Ward and Ryder a private in- 
terchange of letters of a cordial and friendly character, and 
Ryder was amazed to find the real W. G. Ward, ‘“‘as shown in 
his letters, so unlike the embodiment of relentless logic and 
dogmatic positiveness which his theological articles had made 
him appear.” In a letter to Ward he wrote: “ You must allow 
me to thank you publicly for what the public does not know 
—the chivalrous good humor of your private letters to one 
who was publicly your foe.” 

And even before the close of the controversy, we find 
Ryder writing playfully to Ward on the expense of publishing 
theological pamphlets: ‘‘I wonder whether a rejoinder in verse 
would sell, entitled, we will say: ‘ Ward’s Reformation in Six 
Cantos ;* or, Pighius Redivivus!’’’ And when Ward communi- 
cated his intention of giving a very brief summary of the con- 


* This refers to a once well-known book, Ward's Canios on the Reformation, 
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troversy at its close, Ryder writes, under date May 17, 1868: 
“It relieves me to hear that your summary will be so short. 
As toits probable effect on me, I can only say that I hope we 
shall be able to swallow and be swallowed after our kind good- 
humoredly, like the excellent little fishes in Ethel’s ‘Book of 
Angels,’ ” 

Father Ryder’s feelings on succeeding Newman as Superior 
of the Oratory, were playfully expressed in a letter to his 
brother, Sir George Lisle Ryder: ‘I feel,” he wrote, “‘like a 
rat which has climbed up into the master’s arm-chair.” Writ- 
ing to Mr. Wilfrid Ward, he says: “ My troubles are mainly as 
yet in anticipation. At present I am sensible of a mild grati- 
fication at having been so far thought well of, abstracting al- 
together from the consideration of my deserts. I have hitherto 
been a more or less somnolent inside passenger, and a coach- 
man’s seat seems very strange to me. I need all the prayers 
my friends can spare.” 

Needless to say Mr. Wilfrid Ward is a keen admirer of 
Father Ryder, whose guest he frequently was at the Oratory. 
It was during one of these visits, and when Ryder was listening 
to his guest’s singing, that he was taken ill with his first stroke 
of paralysis. 

It had been his prayer that he might die before age and 
illness had clouded his mind or impaired his faculties. But 
God willed otherwise, and his closing years were full of pathos 
to his friends and of suffering to himself. For six years, in- 
deed, his life was a slow martyrdom, sweetened only by the 
supernatural help of religion and by the affectionate care of his 
brother Oratorians. On the 7th of October, 1907, the end came. 

It is clearly impossible, in the limits of a single article, to 
convey a just and adequate idea of a volume so full of inter- 
esting matter as that of Mr. Ward. The Essays on Professor 
Sidgwick, the late Lord Lytton, and Grant Duff, would by 
themselves need at least one article for their full analysis, 
With regard to those dealing with Pope Leo XIII, ‘‘the Gen- 
ius of Cardinal Wiseman,” and with Cardinals Newman and 
Manning, I hope to be able to treat them in a future article. 
Of Wiseman, Mr. Ward, as his biographer, has a special right 
to speak. The paper in this volume was originally delivered 
as an address at Ushaw College on the occasion of the Cen- 
tenary Celebration, in July, 1908. 
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i 
ON CATHOLIC WRITERS AND THEIR HANDICAPS. 


BY LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 


Emme N the July number of St. John’s Quarterly (Syra- 
me 6ocuse, New York), there was an able, animated, 
rather bitter article by the Rev. John Talbot 
Smith, LL.D. Such a strong, melancholy indict- 
ment of the Catholic public in our country, and 
their editors and publishers, coming as it does from one of our 
most thoughtful pens, challenges attention, and plays upon a great 
many memories, present problems, and forecasts. For much of 
what is said in those thorough-going pages about “ the appall- 
ing indifference of the Catholic crowd,” and ‘the helplessness 
of the Catholic press,” is lamentably true. Much else is largely 
fallacious. Right protests against existing conditions are based 
on false premisses. And the generalizations are hasty: the 
prisoners of war are shot, as it were, in platoons. 

The article is entitled: “The Young Catholic Writer.” It 
hinges upon an inquiry supposed to be raised by a young 
man of excellent dispositions, and of no mercenary spirit. He 
is quite willing, in Lacordaire’s apostolic phrase, to “ crucify 
himself to his pen.” But in that world of Catholic interests 
which he longs to serve, he finds, quickly and convincingly, 
that he is not wanted. In plain, forth-right speech, not woven 
altogether of exaggerations, Father Talbot Smith gives us the 
exegesis of his imaginary correspondent: 





In taking up the art of literary expression, and in giving 
form to his Catholic emotions and speculations, the young 
man took it for granted that the Catholic millions in the 
United States own a press equal to their needs, their num- 
bers, and their importance. He had enough acquaintance 
with the secular press to know its extent and character. 
Probably he knew that no human engine has ever served 
error so well as the printed word, and naturally he supposed 
that truth would employ it as effectively; therefore, he 
looked for a battalion of capable weeklies, monthlies, and 
quarterlies, perhaps a few dailies, too, and half a hundred 
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publishers, all overworked in supplying the demands of 
18,000,000 Catholics in the American world. What did he 
find? Numerous Catholic publications'of little consequence ; 
a few eminent magazines; small demand for contributed arti- 
cles ; little or no pay for the same; publishers not many, 
trying to get books for next to ‘nothing, oftenest for nothing ; 
the writers of the past unknown to fame; the writers of the 
present without honor or emolument ; and among the Catho- 
lic millions, high and low, clergy and laity, intellectual and 
simple, a grand indifference to the Catholic press at home 
and abroad. 


The tacit assumption here is that we Catholics in the United 
States ought to be, but are not, an intellectual and a zealous 
body; also that we ought to have, but have not, co-ordination, 
close-knit clannishness, and a sort of racial faculty for ‘‘ march- 
in’ forrard in order.’”” Some patience seems called for, even 
when our alleged eighteen millions are shaved down, for practi- 
cal purposes, toten. Of these, many are hard-worked, or foreign, 
or uninstructed, or isolated from their co-religionists; few are 
leisurely enough, educated enough, earnest-minded enough, to 
read anything but the news of the day. The comparatively 
small class with opportunities and dollars is less, not more, 
Catholic than the poor. The American Catholic, like the vast 
bulk of his Protestant compatriots, is in a chronic tearing hurry. 
People read, if they read at all, only light magazines and vapid 
novels: and he—well, he is people! He fails to read Catho- 
lic books, not because these are Catholic, but because they 
are likely to stir up serious thoughts, and are by that token a 
bore. We are all external, superficial, in this brilliant semi- 
civilization of ours: we fight shy of solid religious literature, not 
as Catholics but as Americans. Our general line of action in 
such matters pinches most our own ecclesiastical body, securing 
oblique and unlovely results. Contemporary domestic promise 
is exiled, or perishes in the seed; inspirations turn trite and 
dwindle; and our entire output in the arts (with some very 
notable exceptions) continues quite imperturbably sixth-rate. 

Father Talbot Smith gives us not only hard knocks, but 
generous reproaches. We, and our neighbors too, thanks to 
us, are accused of culpable forgetfulness of divers men and 
women of real worth who have unselfishly labored in the home 
harvest-fields. But here again his inferences seem to go astray 
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a bit. George Miles is not less known than he ought to be 
because he was a Catholic, but because he was a scholarly 
minor poet: the multitude, even when blessed with the true 
faith, do not browse on poetry, unless, like Mr. Kipling’s, it has 
plenty of catnip in it. Dr. Gilmary Shea is somewhat over- 
looked not because he was a Catholic, but because he was an 
historian; and in no generation is history, except history of 
great romance, like Froude’s or Lamartine’s, much run after. 
Dr. Brownson’s star looks dim along the modern horizon not 
because he was a Catholic, but because he wrote on the deep- 
est subjects which can, but do not, engage the mind of lazy 
man. Moreover, unlike Coleridge or Pascal, he has no fullness 
of literary charm, no essence of a master style to embalm and 
preserve his thoughts for the ages. Father Talbot Smith la- 
ments that these good Catholics, dedicated exponents of Catholic 
themes, are dead and ignored; and he notes that other good 
Catholics, conspicuously knights-at-large, and by no means al- 
ways flaunting the denominational badge, are popular, and own 
a bank-account. He cites Mr. Max Pemberton and our late 
much-lamented Mr. F. Marion Crawford. Did these gentle- 
men owe their vogue to some convenient suppression of their 
Catholic ideals? Far from it: they owe their vogue to the 
simple but nutritious fact that they wrote fiction. Surely Father 
Talbot Smith knows that fiction only is what the illiberal. 
general public now wants and pays for? And the plain truth 
is that it does often read and relish Catholic novelists with a 
style. It has unaccountably passed over Miss Tincker: but 
her day will come. It has smiled, to the tune of many editions, 
for instance, on M. René Bazin, and on Mr. Henry Harland 
before, and notably since, his death. These craftsmen, open 
exponents of the ancient faith, are immensely interesting to the 
world and his wife. Allow that Bazin and Harland are read 
by more Protestants than Catholics. Is that to be deplored? 
It all comes to the same desired issue in the end: the diffusion 
of appetite for things Catholic. Fiction the medium, Catholic 
authors in the secular field the agents, bring about gradually 
that mood in which the Boston cabman of Mr. Matthew Ar- 
nold’s admiration shall sit at his stand reading Newman instead 
of Herbert Spencer. 

Writers, Jew or Gentile, possess, not infrequently, a very 
great fund of natural reserve. Their business is expression, 
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with thinking as the sub-structure of expression; they must 
learn to express themselves clearly, however difficult that game 
may be to some individuals. A true Catholic’s thoughts go far, 
and of necessity “‘step grandly out into the infinite,” as others 
need not do. Notably is this true of Catholic poets and liter- 
ary artists. But a genius like Coventry Patmore, permeated 
by mystical theology, cannot (nor can Francis Thompson after 
him) talk like a popular prayer book, in expletives and en- 
dearments, of holy things. A Catholic literary beginner, un- 
less he is so fortunate as to have inherited a promiscuous Cel- 
tic or Latin fluency, is seldom ready at twenty, nor always 
ready at thirty, to speak out from his deepest heart. Until he 
is ready, he will try his hand as any one else might do, and 
with spontaneous ease and blamelessness, on nihil ad rem: he 
will put forth idyls of October, or perhaps little treatises on the 
diaphragm of bats. Almost in exact proportion to his genius, 
or lack of it, will be this instinctive by-play. Meanwhile, if 
his inward ripening progresses, the time will come when he 
may dare write down some adoring thought, and even print his 
words where sympathetic eyes may fall upon them. He has 
been long and largely silent about religion, as he is silent about 
all very intimate and personal things. 

To veil one’s faith from natural shyness of the spirit is one 
thing; and to hide it from policy is quite another. Yet to hide 
it from policy is exactly what Father Talbot Smith recom- 
mends, in a remarkable passage, to his Young Writer. (One 
seems to catch all along and between the lines of this singu- 
lar plea the accent of that worthy economist about to be con- 
victed of larceny in the Paris courts: ‘‘ Mats i1 faut vivre /”’ 
and twined with it, the Judge’s charming, cold-blooded answer: 
“Je n'en vois pas la nécessité”” Thus, after due consideration, 
and with no lack of honorable intent, Father Talbot Smith 
offers his advice. 


Let the young Catholic writer . . . enter the secular 
arena, write for the multitude, win a place and an income, 
and use both later on for the cause which lies next his heart. 
It is regrettable that in adopting this tactic religion must for 
the time be laid aside. Publishers and their readers of manu- 
scripts have a feeling against writers known to be Catholic, 
and it takes but a trifle often to decide against a meritorious 
book. Critics also have the same prejudice. Secular editors 
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refuse recognition to Catholic writers almost by instinct. The 
young writer must keep the fact of his faith in the background 
until he has won his place in public favor. His books must 
be as indifferent in tone as if an indifferentist wrotethem. He 
must avoid all Catholic gatherings, associations, and move- 
ments. His voice should never be heard in protest against 
French persecution, army vandalism in the Philippines, 
neglect of the Catholic Indians, and similar matters. 

This self-suppression may seem cowardly as well as dis- 
tasteful. But is it not made necessary by the conditions? 
The young writer must write, get an audience, hold a pub- 
lisher, increase in power, influence, and usefulness, if he is to 
be a writer at all. Inthe Catholic household he can get none 
of these things. There is but a shadow of a Catholic press, 
which does not require his services ; the Catholic publishers 
can do nothing for him, because they have slight relationships 
with the Catholic body; the grand majority of Catholic read- 
ers will not read his books; but they will read them when the 
secular world has recognized his work and paid for it.* . . . 
Catholic authors are not bound to write books for people who 
do not read them. Let our young writer conceal his faith for 
a time from publishers and public, shut off all expression of 
it in his books, and win his place as a ‘‘ nothingarian.’’ This 
may sound like irony. That does not hinder it from being 
the soundest sense. It is the conditions that are ironical, 
ridiculous, since they force a capable writer to empty his faith 
from his writings in order to get the regard of the very people 
who profess that faith. But anything is possible in our con- 
ditions, and the ridiculous seems to be the grass of some 
American conditions. . . . The young Catholic writer to 
whom this advice is being given would know how to use his 
opportunity when it came. Secure of his public, who care 
nothing about the faith of the man who pleases them, indif- 
ferent to the hostility of publishers’ readers, sure of the critics 
because his publisher advertises largely, strong in friends 
among the journalists and clubs, at home and abroad, he 
would be at last free to express, like Huysmans, the inmost 
emotions of a religious nature, and to send out Catholic books 
ot artistic worth. He could appear before Catholic colleges 
and societies, in the parlors of the Catholic élite, and lecture 
on the proper topics; he might even gather together the 
obscure writers of the Catholic scribbling, editing, and print- 
ing circle, honor them with the right hand of fellowship, de- 


* Italics in original text. 
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scribe his method and his experience, and call to them the’ at- 
tention of the bishops, clergy, and laity who have not the 
honor of their acquaintance. His name might help to build 
up the Catholic Press. He could afford to write for charity, 
and could send out a syndicate letter at intervals to be printed 
in all the Catholic journals. He would have the entrée into 
all the leading Catholic publications at the usual rates, and 
his name would help their subscription list. On all Catholic 
questions of moment he would be consulted by the secular 
press, which always looks to the stars for direction in educa- 
ting the people. 


What acrobatic ethics are these, of de-Catholicizing and re- 
Catholicizing ? Many are the occasions, in magazines and else- 
where, when it would be absurd for a Catholic to parade his 
creed. But pass as a “nothingarian” he cannot. We live in a 
day of feverish moral wakefulness: every cult and quasi-cult 
on earth has its voluble recruits and flapping guidons, over- 
heard and overseen at odd moments in the most unexpected 
places. Amid this scrimmage of the raw, the untried, the 
partial, the ignorant, the fantastic, there is always room for 
that ancient watchword, and that unmistakable oriflamme, of 
“‘JHESU MARIA!” and if it be not forthcoming, everybody 
knows by instinct the man who ought to utter or to carry it. 
Fifty years ago the most genteel of sects was non-sectarianism ; 
but non-sectarianism, in this psychic twentieth century, is ‘‘noe 
Religion for a Gentilman.” We have learned not only to live 
and let live, but even to like idiosyncracies and contrarieties. 
The thing which this cynical planet now respects most and en- 
joys most, is the individual with a label. Few humanists could 
better the morality of Mr. Gilbert’s operatic stave: 


‘*Whatever you are, be that; 
Whatever you say, say true! 
Straighttorwardly act: 

In fact; 
Be nobody else but you!” 


But if the Young Writer wishes, like the poor puppy on the 
long weary journey taken all by himself in the baggage-car, to 
eat his label, and to become a citizen at large, traveling towards 
VOL. XC.—14 
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no known destination, he is going to have a hard time of it. 
His wits, which should be employed on their proper work at 
his desk, will be terribly taxed with divers metaphysical prob- 
lems. For instance, ‘‘he must avoid all Catholic gatherings”: 
this is singularly pleasant advice to most seribblers, who have 
preferred ere now to herd alone, and to develop the most 
cruel spite against confraternity picnics. Unfortunately, Sun- 
day Mass itself is a ‘“‘ Catholic gathering,” and quite often 
a hot, ill-ventilated, crowded, inelegant one! It is obvious 
that Father Talbot Smith does not intend any deduction from 
his words such as might be drawn in this instance. But think 
of the quandary in the mind of a very literal literary lamb! 
In fact, the business bristles with practical difficulties. How is 
one, for the time being, to seem a little less Catholic without 
being so? Where letter and spirit are absolutely inblended, 
who can safely negotiate that brief duration and small sub- 
traction? Who can feel sure that his integrity has not been 
touched thereby to the quick? There is a beautiful new plastic 
material with a misleading name: marble cement. In working 
it, coloring and moulding are virtually one process; it takes 
its hue throughout before it hardens, and cannot take it at all 
afterwards, as other surfaces do. To attempt to modify the 
red or the green of a marble cement bas-relief is therefore to 
ruin it, and miss your object as well. There are some anal- 
ogies here for the baptized children of the Great Mother. To 
minimize, without some reason of duty or charity, the mani- 
festation of one’s religion shows, no doubt, an accommodating 
spirit, but, much more surely, it shows sheer helpless ill-breed- 
ing. To conceal one’s religion of malice prepense, and try to 
look blank over it, like Laban’s daughter sitting on the im- 
ages in the tent, is, at best, dismally silly. Let the Young 
Writer, if he be not open to deeper arguments, ponder on the 
uninteresting nature of his manceuvres. 

Our literary production, such as it is, does deserve a far 
better market, as our Bishops are always saying. But one’s 
thoughts go leaping past that desirability, to some final Utopia 
where Catholics might bear themselves so ably and uncom- 
promisingly and perseveringly in the cosmic world of letters, 
that special publishers, or a special press, except for our little 
ones, need hardly exist. To leaven the American mass is, after 
all, their ideal: it will scarcely get done by means of too much 
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tribal seclusion. That has never been the policy of “ imper- 
ial thinkers.” So far, so good. The trouble with Father 
Talbot Smith’s selfish explorer is that he will profit abso- 
lutely nothing either those among whom he sojourns, nor 
those to whom, in time, he chooses to return. He has been 
so busy in making a living, that, in the words of a noble 
publicist now dead, he has missed making a life. Suppose 
the dramatic attitude recommended has been quite success- 
fully struck for a year, or for a number of years, and that 
the Young Writer has triumphantly passed for what he is 
not. What then? For so merry a dance on the village 
green, is there in truth no ghostly piper to pay ? no smirch 
and wryness and decay fastened upon character by deliberate 
insincerity? Is mental obliquity so easily redeemed? does the 
spring, the resiliency of human nature, remain so unimpaired 
after compression and disuse, that the youth who washed his 
hands of his holiest associations, and became a sorry separatist 
for a consideration, is free to arise at forty as a sudden tower 
of strength to the Catholicism of his country? I trow not. 
The worst of making a god of “Getting On”’ is that it is such 
a desperately tanglefoot business. Snarled up with it once is 
to stick in it for good; and, ten to one, there shall be no 
other gods before you for evermore, than that grinning idol 
which you once set up as a temporary makeshift. Conven- 
ience, expediency, is well enough in the application of prin- 
ciples, but it is the very devil in the place of principle. Con- 
sciences have a sorry trick of becoming atrophied. When it 
seems agreeable to avow one’s suppressed convictions, the 
power to do so effectively is clean gone. Spiritual death has 
somehow intervened. The Young Writer’s one little trick will 
have been the end of soundness in his moral nature, and it 
will infallibly be the end of soundness in his art. Says Ruskin 
in his earnest way: “No right style was ever founded save 
out of a sincere heart.” It is a vexatious fact, and a long- 
established one, that conduct and craftsmanship will insist on 
meddling so with each other! 

Father Talbot Smith is not blind to the possible conse- 
quences and corollaries of his followed-out counsel. He even 
queries the likelihood of a full recovery of influence after the 
course of secrecy pursued, but fortifies himself and the Young 
Writer by citing the well-known instances of M. Bourget and 
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M. Coppée, men who won their spurs as agnostics or latitu- 
dinarians, and afterwards stood forth efficiently as confessed 
Catholics, most helpful to the brow-beaten Church of contem- 
porary France. Unluckily, this deduction, too, has nothing to 
stand on. MM. Bourget and Coppée were indeed born of 
Catholic parents, but they fell away almost in infancy from 
any and every Christian practice, and sloughed off all that as so 
much hindrance, discomfort, bother, foolishness, and what not: 
so that throughout their literary careers they are not to be 
considered as victorious jailers of the faith that was in them, 
but as settled pagans, expressing only their unhampered art. 
Later, the grace of God found them both, as it has found so 
many notable French wits of our generation. Poet and novel- 
ist both responded promptly and loyally, and turned away 
from their admired toys, from “those gay things that are not 
Thine.” The public which had sustained them in earlier van- 
ities saw them pledge their practical services to the cause of 
Christ’s Kingdom. There is no duplicity of any kind in their 
story, nor in Huysmans’, no wilful lying low and pre-arranged 
popping up again, such as may seem feasible to dreaming neo- 
phytes who might be influenced by this article in S¢. John's 
Quarterly. 

The moment for the Young Writer’s despair of succeeding 
as a Catholic is singularly ill-chosen. In the English-speaking 
world his prospects (those precious prospects!) should be sin- 
gularly bright. The tone of our lesser American Catholic 
publications is coming up visibly; and with the tone, let us 
hope, the pay. The new reviews and other cognate enterprises 
and foundations are of the best. Secular magazines, notably 
those published in England, are more hospitable than ever 
before to our scholars and apologists. Most significant of all, 
those non-Catholics who are pleased to occupy themselves with 
the direct or indirect defence of Catholic ideals, are every- 
where bought and read. Dr. Gairdner is waging a mighty war, 
not against but for us, all along the historical horizons of 
the Reformation; Mr. Lang, in the grace of his skirmishing 
surmise and cutting insight, is emphatically our ally; Mr. 
Chesterton is engagingly presenting the Church to the world 
as the most romantically endearing of its paradoxes; Mr. 
Mallock (as nakedly logical a genius as his long-dead uncle, 
Newman’s beloved Hurrell Froude), is taking care of our cause 
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in the teeth of socialism and other fallacies; and the Rev. 
Spencer Jones is putting in the best eirenic work of its kind 
ever planned by any man speaking our tongue, in building up 
what the Holy Father calls ‘‘a union of minds in truth, and 
of hearts in charity,” Truly, Catholicism is being well-received, 
as we say! 

The sober truth is, that there will be very soon, at this rate, 
such a public, such a press, that the Young Writer may reasona- 
bly fear that he cannot keep pace with them, What they will in- 
fallibly require of him is quality, quality, and yet again quality. 
Let that neglected genius, with his little provincial grievances, 
tighten his string anc heighten his spring- board. He is needed, 
he is looked for, he will be crowned and feasted; but his running 
high jump must first be a record-breaker. Perhaps there are 
in our country too many Young Writers for the rather un- 
literary situation. Some weeding might be desirable. Writing 
is something more than a pastime or even a profession: it is 
a terribly responsible vocation, and should have its dissuasive 
or corroborative noviciates, slow, severe, with endless fasts; 
vigils, and penances, and confession of faults in chapter. 
Much failure due to hopeless mediocrity has been looked upon, 
in parochial circles, as martyrdom imposed upon budding 
talent plus virtue. Many are our would-be celebrities, many 
the boastings which have buzzed around them. Fewer pens, 
and better, would perhaps cheer things along. It is not we 
Catholics of vast America who are manning the yards nor 
driving the engines of our own great new venture, the Ency- 
clopedia. We cannot blink the fact that we have hardly any 
trained craftsmen in prose, or verse, and not many learned 
specialists. Our highlands have no peaks: but, wait! Weare 
only at the end of our glacial period: the peaks are already 
grumbling and rising. 

The remedy for our too low intellectual status in this coun- 
try lies in our own hands. One obvious way of inoculating the 
acknowledged sluggishness.of our unawakened multitudes is even 
now quietly being tried in several high quarters, and is bound to 
have immense results. It is to amalgamate as closely as circum- 
stances will permit, amalgamate organically and commercially, 
with those brethren of ours over sea whose language and laws 
we share: the Catholics of Great Britain. Doubtless it may re- 
quire some humility on our part to perceive and admit how un- 
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conscionably far ahead of us they are, all along the line. Very 
desirable for ourselves would it be to acquire such standards, 
such traditions, such leaderships, such general ethical intelli- 
gence. They also have another asset worth all these. No 
American priest or layman who has ever lived with them, 
known them at home, will gainsay it that they can teach us 
something of simplicity and loyalty; of fearless thoroughness 
in the practice of our common religion, and passionate enthusi- 
asm for it. They write as they do because they live as they 
do. Their progress is greater than ours, because they are a 
more spiritual society. When will our men, especially our 
young men of the Universities and the professions, generate 
among our eighteen millions aforesaid a Catholic spirit equal 
to theirs in England? We shall hear no more in that day of 
subterfuges recommended to the Young Writer and imagined as 
sadly necessary. 

Meanwhile, if Catholics, now and here, in the secular world, 
are indeed “‘shut off from the ordinary privileges,’’ and if the 
cold shoulder is habitually given to professedly Catholic books 
in the great reviews, the reform of such conditions, again, 
depends solely upon ourselves. Consider: what should Zhe 
Nation, for instance, do with some little new Life of Saint 
Aloysius, save sputter and eye it darkly? The reviews of the 
United States are not conspicuously religious-minded, since 
their average reader is not so. And even where they are re- 
ligious- minded, let it.be confessed that we Papists are horned 
fish to handle. Some of us exact that everybody must not 
only respect, but read, our “ little language,” and accept as a 
commonplace of modern life our very arcana. Why should 
some nice, comfortable, mundane clientéle be expected to swal- 
low off-hand the disturbing, ruthless supernaturalism, or the 
dogmatic caviare of Catholicism. Such a demand is nothing 
short of potential tyranny. ‘“‘ Let the Young Catholic Writer 
enter the secular arena,” by all means. Let him, in Crashaw’s 
phrase, “‘ strike for the pure intelligential prey,” and see to 
what heights, professing to be just what he is, he can rise. 
Let him make of himself the strongest bridge he can, to con- 
nect his own castellated lands with the smoky cities beyond 
Jordan. In the day when a cultivated reviewer, who is also 
a genuine Catholic, comes as by right to the editorial synods 
of Zhe Nation, and when the Catholic public subscribe in their 
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thousands for that best of our national weeklies—in that day 
even the pious new Life of Saint Aloysius will get its dues. 
If it, being a worthy piece of hagiology, would lack those dues 
now, is that because Zhe Nation is a hog? Surely not: is it 
not obvious that the book would be wholly irrelevant in that 
atmosphere? Great books, as we know, have a rude fashion 
of forcing their way everywhere. Middle-class books, the over- 
whelming majority, must run their chances; and if the ethos of 
these be also distinctively Catholic, they must not, in fairness, 
look for such a welcome as they might get if ours were a 
country Catholic from shore to shore. What we want from 
our writers is a harvest of great books: productions so lofty 
and masterful that there can be no debate about their recep- 
tion. As no one of us has yet produced a really great book, 
it is, perhaps, too soon to complain of the cold world’s chill- 
ing blight. Moreover, we cannot, in any case, sweat quite as 
hard as others do, to please the cold world aforesaid: for, 
after all, we do play, as Father Talbot Smith more than once 
indicates, a handicapped game. So long as we are a Peculiar 
People, stick-in-the-muds, irreconcilables, symbolists, with weird 
codes and signals and awkward souls to save, who shall blame 
extremists among our creedless neighbors that they prefer us 
when we have doffed our war-bonnets, and look “ nothinga- 
rian”? The Young Writer must quite accept, as part of his 
future campaign, the ultimate and essential estrangement be- 
tween the faith and the world. ‘For if ye had been of this 
world, the world would love its own.” We all know Who said 
that. 

















CATHOLICISM IN THE CRUCIBLE 


BY ALEXANDER MERCIER, O.P. 


WASN taking up again the objections* urged against 
| the Church, we find that: ‘‘ Professor Browne 
teaches that the deepest source of religious er- 
ror has been the false naturalism and the false 

| @ supernaturalism which have led to looking for 
God only in manifestations outside of the order of natural 
law.” 

I am not very far from agreeing with the learned pro- 
fessor on this point. But I say that the Catholic Church 
never incurred the blame expressed in the sentence just quoted 
from him. She acknowledges two ways of looking for God; 
the order of the natural law, that leads to the God of nature, 
and the order of the manifestations outside and above the 
natural law, that leads to the God of the supernatural. The God 
of nature and the God of the supernatural is one and the same 
God; but the Catholic Church believes that God—after creat- 
ing the universe and especially man, after impressing upon 
the natural being of the latter some image of His perfection— 
wished to unite Himself to man, and to fit man for a divine 
and infinite happiness; this is what we call the supernatural. 
Thus the Creator, the God of nature, has become also the 
God of the supernatural. 

For the very reason that the Catholic Church warns us 
against false naturalism and false supernaturalism, that is, 
against a confusion of the two orders, she teaches that the 
God of the supernatural must be looked for, and can be found 
only in manifestations outside of the order of natural law. 
Admitting the supernatural either as a fact or as an hypo- 
thesis, this teaching must follow as a necessary conclusion. It 
involves the belief in the interference by God, in the world, in 
human affairs, which is one of the most fundamental beliefs of 
Christianity. 

Yet we are told that “there is probably not an eminent 


* See THE CATHOLIC WoRLD for October, 
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philosopher in America who believes that an external God 
ever interfered in human and natural affairs. All the teach- 
ings of Christianity in this respect are repudiated as belittling 
man and making him the puppet and dependent of an irre- 
sponsible Deity.” 

The appeal to philosophers rather than to history shows 
the real reason of this disbelief in God’s positive interference 
in the world. The facts are not even investigated. The facts 
are denied a priori; they are neither examined nor discussed. 
Catholic teaching recognizes that the laws of nature are 
supreme in their own sphere; that they rule cosmic phenom- 
ena. God is their first cause, the underlying principle that 
keeps everything in existence and motion. But His action is 
not discernible from the operations of nature. In this way we 
fully agree with the professors who, throughout the United 
States, teach that God is never absent. 

But if we suppose that to human affairs God wishes to 
add, to graft, a new, a divine order of things; such action will 
require a new interference on His part in the world which. 
will be different from His Omnipresence and universal action 
as Creator. The Catholic Church believes that God established 
such a divine order ot things among men, and that God did 
so, not to belittle man and make him the puppet and depend- 
ent of an irresponsible Deity, but to raise him gratuitously 
to a real divine destiny. Because of this most gratuitous munifi- 
cence of God, it belongs to no man to define anything “‘ re- 
garding the activity of God in certain places and at certain 
times.” It is a matter of fact, which ought to be investigated 
with fairness and sincerity like other historic problems, 

On the other hand, if this activity of God recorded by the 
sacred books is supernatural and miraculous, we wonder how 
its comparative scarcity, its limitation to places and times, may 
be objected to, by men who are so strongly opposed to any 
and all things miraculous. For, who does not see that if God 
wished to establish the supernatural order on earth, in such a 
way as to alter the natural order to the least extent, He had 
to select certain places and times for such supernatural activ- 
ity? It was sufficient for the Divine purpose that the record 
of these miraculous facts should be transmitted, like other his- 
torical facts, to the knowledge of mankind in all places and at 
all times, 
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The selection of a definite place and time when the super- 
natural would make its appearance, depended entirely upon 
the free-will of God. Yet there is nothing contradictory to 
the dogmas of faith in admitting that the preference was given 
by God to places and epochs which were naturally best adapted 
to this purpose; for instance, the most central in space and 
time, etc. It was an old thesis that the history of the ancient 
world had been supernaturally prearranged by the special 
action of God so as duly to prepare the world for the divine 
Advent. This view is still held by some strong-minded and 
renowned scholars. Yet, in the Catholic Church, it is not 
considered at all as a dogma of faith. The opposite view may 
also be held—that God, after allowing the destinies of nations 
to follow the natural course of things, selected for the mani- 
festation of the ‘‘mystery which had been hid from ages and 
from generations’”’ (Col. i. 26) the most appropriate time in 
history. Nor is it a dogma of our faith that God super- 
naturally interfered in the rise and fall of ancient cities and 

‘empires. The words of the Holy Scripture remain true from 
the point of view of Catholic orthodoxy, if, on the one hand, 
God is the first cause of the natural laws, so that their re- 
sults are ultimately traceable to Him; and if, on the other 
hand, He had the power and liberty of interfering to avert 
changes, calamities, catastrophes, such as marked the history 
of nations. The statement, therefore, of Professor W. H. 
Lough cannot be proved, “that no ancient cities owed their 
fall, as sacred records tell, to an abandonment of God’s tutelary 
care.” 

We know that, in the language of the Holy Scriptures, many 
facts and events are attributed to the divine Providence, simply 
because God, being able to prevent them miraculously and 
supernaturally, did not think it good todoso. Professor Lough 
could not adduce any proof (for the case he alluded to) against 
the belief that, but for their lack of “‘ pious inhabitants,” Sodom 
and Gomorrah would have been supernaturally saved by God 
from the devastating fire and brimstone, from the effects of 
the volcanic eruption, which, according to the natural laws, 
were to destroy the doomed cities. This is again a matter of 
fact, which can be known only by divine revelation, the af- 
firmation or negation of which is beyond the range of any 

human science. 
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Catholic teaching, well understood, never implied the belief 
“that the Deity can be turned from His purpose by prayer.” 
But it does teach that, since God came down to man, God 
would have man pray to Him, converse with Him. 

God at times wills that the events which were to happen 
according to the natural course of things, according to the rules 
of His general Providence, should yield place to others which 
will happen by His supernatural interference. In this there is 
no turning of the Deity from His purpose. It is but the neces- 
sary subordination of one order to the other, of the natural to 
the supernatural. The prayer which obtains and brings about 
such facts was foreseen and prepared from all eternity, as one 
of the necessary causes of what was to happen in time. 

To sum up, in accordance with Catholic teaching, an event 
may be, and is, attributed to God’s positive and supernatural 
interference in two ways: either directly, because God acted 
outside the laws of nature; or indirectly, because God refused, 
stopped, suspended His supernatural intervention, leaving to 
their free course the natural laws and agencies. We wish to 
employ this distinction, in answering the criticism of some of 
the teachers in the colleges against the doctrine of the Church 
concerning evil. ‘‘The teaching of the most advanced philoso- 
phers is that the Church’s proclaiming that suffering is sent 
into the world to satisfy divine purposes and to chasten and 
to purify the souls of men is monstrous,” In the meaning 
aimed at by this particular professor, this statement is not a 
dogma of the Catholic faith. Faith teaches that God raised 
man to a state which excluded, by virtue of a special, super- 
natural favor, all natural evils and sufferings, and that this state 
having been forfeited, mankind became the prey of all the evils 
and sufferings to which it is liable from the laws of nature. 
Such teaching means that God denied to man, because of man’s 
unwillingness, those supernatural gifts which would have averted 
these evils; and the evils being thus permitted, or not pre- 
vented, are made serviceable to divine purposes, to the chas- 
tening and purifying of human souls, There is nothing mon- 
strous in this doctrine. 

Among the sacred things which have been conspicuously 
assailed by some of these college professors, are the Ten Com- 
mandments. ‘‘The professors deny the authority of Sinai in 
the matter of morals.” Professor Giddings does not believe in 
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‘a miraculously obtained moral code.” “It is deemed far 
more valuable to a student to believe that the laws of the 
moral world are not handed down from the dead past, but that 
they perpetually unfold in the life and consciousness of the 
race.” 

The Catholic Church does not trace the moral law to Sinai. 
She is most positive in asserting the existence of a natural, 
moral law which “ unfolds in the life and consciousness of the 
human race.” This law ruled mankind many centuries before 
Sinai. The Ten Commandments, according to Catholic the- 
ology, are the most obvious dictates of the natural law, which 
were endorsed and promulgated by Jehovah when He concluded 
a covenant with Israel. 

All dictates of the natural law have become clauses of the 
new and universal covenant, by which God has made Himself 
the Father, the Friend, the last end, and the happiness of man, 
Man must observe the moral law of his nature; this is the first 
step in the attainment of the high destiny to which he is 
called. In order to be raised to a participation in God’s life 
and beatitude, man must, first of all, be without blame, as far as 
in him lies, Hence the laws of nature in the moral order 
have become divine and supernatural laws. Yet they do not 
owe to the supernatural either their existence or their intrinsic 
and essential value. They would exist, even if God had never 
spoken, nor revealed Himself to mankind. But because they 
have been supernaturally promulgated and endorsed by God, 
they possess an additional divine value. 

I hardly need to insist on the evident fact that such rais- 
ing of human morals to a divine value does not imperil nor 
lessen their natural value. Thus, even from his own point of 
view, Professor Edward A. Ross, of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, has no need to fear from the Catholic dogma about morals 
and morality the inconvenience he points out that, ‘‘ albeit beliefs 
are associated with many of the means of control, a type of 
restraint, when it gets inextricably entangled with a particular 
cosmology or theology, when it rests squarely upon some 
dogma, such as the Last Judgment, or the Divine Father- 
hood, or the Unseen Friend, must be regarded askance, how- 
ever transcendant its services. Either the dogma collapses, 
and with it the restraint built upon it, leaving the last state 
of the man worse than the first, or else the dogma, obstinately 
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protected, becomes a stumbling-block to enlightenment, a bar- 
rier to progress, a shelter to superstition, and an offense to 
that intellectual honesty and sincerity which is one of the most 
precious impulses of man. Moral incentives should be anchored 
to lasting granite, such as human nature or the immutable con- 
ditions of associations, not to masses of dogma which the first 
thaw-wind of doubt will melt.” 

The thought of the eminent professor is rather complex, 
yet I shall use some of his expressions to show that, accord- 
ing to Catholic doctrine, natural morals are in no way en- 
tangled either with a particular cosmogony, or with any re- 
vealed dogma. It is the raising of human ethics to a super- 
natural and divine dignity and importance that is inextricably 
entangled with the fundamental dogma of God’s union with 
man. This dogma gives additional incentives for doing good 
and avoiding evil, but it leaves intact the ones which are “an- 
chored on human nature, or the immutable conditions of asso- 
ciation.”” These professors are at full liberty to assert the lat- 
ter, and to lay stress on them. The Catholic theologians will 
follow and back their endeavor, as they preceded it long be- 
fore there were any non-Catholic universities and collegemen ; 
for it is noteworthy, that centuries ago the most renowned 
among Catholic theologians used to compose treatises on ethics 
in the form of commentaries on Aristotle’s work, in which no 
mention occurs of the revealed dogmas. 

The scope of the Christian religion is the divine life begun 
in a sort of embryonic state on earth to evolve hereafter and 
become eternal life and infinite happiness. The living up to 
the moral law is one of the requisites for preserving this divine 
life, but it is not the only one. I need hardly mention the 
theological virtues of Faith, Hope, and Charity. None of these 
seems to be questioned except faith, and the object of faith is 
looked upon as useless dogma. Yet in the hypothesis of the 
supernatural fact, which we have so many times formulated, 
faith is far from being an idle and useless thing; it is an in- 
trinsic necessity. For how will man play his part in this free 
association of mutual love, between God and himself, if he does 
not know that the possibility of such a love exists? Or, to use 
almost the very words of the Epistle to the Hebrews, the man 
who strives to come near to. God, to please Him, who seeks Him, 
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must needs know that there is such a God, Who is pleased by 
being thus sought, and Who welcomes the seeker. 

This is the supernatural fact in its most general formula. 
Now this fact, its existence, its extent, form, conditions, etc., 
can only be known by divine revelation and held by divine 
faith. The dreaming of a religion without dogmas, and faith, 
is the ignoring of one of the main essentials of any religion at 
all. The object of religion is not only the worship of the 
Supreme Being: it is also the sanctification of man. The 
Catholic Church believes that the supernatural life, the life of 
grace, which is imparted to the human soul, and gives that 
soul the power to share in the operations of the life of God 
in Himself (obscurely on earth, but with clear vision hereafter), 
is a real life, as real as the natural life of the body, and that 
it is imparted and increased by a positive action of God. 

It is this part of religion that necessarily implies rites and 
ceremonies and Sacraments. None of the rites and ceremon- 
ies with which the Catholic Church professes to be intrusted 
by Christ is a mere act of worship. 

The Catholic Church believes and teaches that the chief 
intent of Christianity is the infusing into human souls of a 
life real and divine. This is wrought by God’s invisible action, 
and yet it requires acceptance and co-operation on the part of 
man. Hence the necessity of some signs agreed upon, ex- 
changed between God and man, by which God notifies man 
that He is imparting to him the supernatural life, and man 
expresses his acceptance, his longing for, the divine gift, the 
divine sonship, and the alliance of mutual love which is offered 
to him by his God. Now, unless we suppose an infinite mul- 
tiplication of miracles, there is no other practical way of meet- 
ing that necessity, but the permanent institution by God of 
some rites, with the promise of communicating His divine life 
every time they will be duly performed; and the voluntary 
use of which, by man, will mean his free acceptance of this 
divine life. Thus the multitudes of people the professors are 
speaking of, may, without regarding God as “‘a stickler for 
etiquette,” believe that some external rite or ceremony is a 
necessary condition for salvation, and that only certain persons 
may perform the rite or the ceremony. If salvation means 
birth, a rebirth into a real and divine life, and personal ac- 
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ceptance of this upon the part of the individual; morever, 
if religion on earth is to be at all a social and public fact, 
then all the whole ritual and all the ceremonial practices of 
the Catholic Church follow as a logical consequence. 

I think that the foregoing explanations sufficiently fulfill our 
purpose. It was not our intent to answer all the statements at- 
tributed to the college professors which conflict with the Catho- 
lic faith; many of these statements are absolutely gratuitous, or 
do not amount to more than merely personal opinions. Those 
were selected which seemed to afford some foundation to the 
accusations brought against the Church of being “one of the 
leading obstacles in the way of man’s spiritual unfolding.” 

To put Catholicism in its true light, we have defended it 
systematically and carefully on its own ground—the super- 
“natural ground. I know that the supernatural is denied more 
often than any other truth to-day. But why? The super- 
natural is a contingent fact, which can only be known, 
like other contingent facts, by experimental verification. 
Catholic teaching speaks of many supernatural phenomena, 
which prove the presence of the really divine among men. 
The attitude of those who refuse to accept it is a contemptu- 
ous @ priorism, the flat denial of the possibility of such phe- 
nomena, the refusal to verify, or discuss even their possible 
existence. 

Yet, would any one who admitted the existence of a per- 
sonal God endowed with intelligence, free-will, doubt that this 
God can and may come down to man, and raise man to Him- 
self? 

The most fundamental divergence of view between the 
Catholic dogma concerning the supernatural order, its possi- 
bility and its actual existence, and the opposite theories sug- 
gested by these critics, is reducible to a divergence regarding 
the very idea of God. Christianity takes as the very founda- 
tion of its creed, the belief in God Almighty, Creator of heaven 
and earth: that is to say, First Cause, First Maker of the 
visible or invisible creation; distinct from His work, in some 
way opposite to it, as the active is opposite to the passive, 
the cause to the effect; the belief in a God Who is a personal 
God, possessing His own individuality, intelligent and free, 
altogether different from the individuality of any creature. 
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These critics, on the contrary, conceive God as identical 
with the world, especially with mankind. They teach that 
“God is the soul of man.” They mean the natural soul, of 
course. ‘‘ The constant, vital, eternal soul of the race.” 

The way which leads to the pronouncement of such wild, 
chaotic notions is the denial of the first principles of human 
reason; of those principles which are, were, and will be uni- 
versally admitted, and appealed to in the practical life; which 
never failed to be confirmed by experience, the disregard of 
which, on the ground of practice and life, would mean destruc- 
tion and suicide. 

Let the professors, if they will, in speculative mood, doubt 
these principles; fancifully build upon this denial philosophic 
systems, and apply them recklessly to even the most sacred 
and the most vital concerns of life. But I wonder if their con- 
science, their professional sense of duty, absolve them when 
they take advantage of their high standing, of their influence, 
and, without weighing the result, offer mere empty hypotheses 
to the young men and women entrusted to their care. Will 
their conscience absolve them when they rob their pupils of 
the best gifts of time and eternity, and lead their hearers away 
from the divine destiny and happiness for which we were all 
created ? 


(THE END.) 





























THE INTELLECTUAL CLAIMS OF THE CATHOLIC 
CHURCH. 


BY BERTRAM C. A. WINDLE, M.D., F.R.S. 


BeENY great structure, natural or artificial—a great 
mi 6rmountain or a great cathedral—can be looked at 
from a number of different standpoints, and the 
greater and the more wonderful the object is, the 
greater the number of points from which it can 





be viewed. 

Now, even the most bigoted of our opponents will hardly 
deny that, whatever else it may be, the Catholic Church is a 
great, a significant, an unescapable fact—one of the greatest 
facts that history has ever known. 

Nor would it be easy to exhaust the number of points of 
view from which it is possible to contemplate that great and 
significant institution, the Catholic Church. 

For instance, to many of us, and especially to those who 
have arrived at or passed the middle age, the Church stands 
prominently out as a consoler and helper in times of trouble. 
Few, indeed, have reached the mezzo del cammin di nostra vita 
without having experienced the need of that help and sym- 
pathy which the Church is so well able to extend in the hour 
of stress and tribulation. Those who were near and dear to 
us are called away; friends become estranged; children disap- 
point; the Church is ready to pour balm into the wounds of 
the spirit. - Misfortune and ill-health dog the footsteps; the 
Church is there to point to a better world, where God will 
wipe the tears from every eye. She is there, too, to promise 
that when we also are called to pass ex umbris et imaginibus 
in veritatem, she will unceasingly pray to God for us that He 
may give us the entry to that place of refreshment, light, and 
peace for which every tired spirit longs. 

From this point of view, few of us Catholics advance any 
very great distance along the pathway of life without finding 
VOL. XC.—15 
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abundant reason for crying out: “Thank God for our Holy 
Faith.” 

The universality of our Church is another feature which 
must often have been pressed home to those who have jour- 
neyed outside their own country. It is, of course, the Catholic 
Church, but this cannot fully be appreciated until one has 
visited other lands, where, though a stranger, one has found 
oneself always at home in the nearest Catholic Church. I 
think I may be permitted to give a remarkable instance of 
this: Catholicity, which impressed itself very greatly upon my 
mind no later than the summer just past. It was my lot to 
make a journey with a party of over one hundred individuals, 
all representing different denominations. A wit once remarked 
that England was the possessor of one hundred different reli- 
gions, though of only one sauce. The number of religions has 
more than doubled since he wrote, and perhaps the number of 
sauces may have also. At any rate it was not possible for 
our party to include members of al] the varied faiths, of which 
a list may be found in Whittaker’s Almanac. But we had 
ministers and laymen of most of the important denominations, 
and amongst them were a Catholic Bishop, some priests, and 
two laymen. 

. We returned from our journeyings on one of the magnifi- 

cent vessels of the Nord Deutscher Lloyd Company, and it 
was also carrying somewhere about two hundred and fifty 
Polish emigrants to America. 

It was impossible to look at them without thinking of the 
multitudes of our own Catholic Irish men and women who an- 
nually leave our shores for that new land beyond the Atlantic. 
Like most of our own emigrants these Poles were Catholics, and 
as they spoke no tongue but their own, it was wholly impos- 
sible to speak to them or to preach to them or to communi- 
cate with them in any way. One of the priests of our party 
offered Mass on the Sunday morning for these poor Poles, and 
no one who was present could doubt that they fully under- 
stood and most fervently assisted in what was being done, for 
their devotion and the manner in which they followed the 
Mass were the edification and the admiration not merely of 
the Catholics but also of the numerous Protestants who were 
present at the celebration. In fact, in the course of the after- 
noon, a distinguished Protestant minister, who had been pres- 
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ent at the Mass, remarked to me: ‘‘ We had a grand example 
of the universality of your Church this morning, and we have 
been saying to one another that no others but you could have 
done anything in the way of affording any religious help to 
those poor Poles.” Our Church is everywhere in the world, 
and what is a great deal more it is everywhere the same, and 
is available for all its children, however different their colors 
or tongues or opinions. And so the wanderer and the cos- 
mopolite may also join in the pzan of praise and cry: ‘‘ Thank 
God for our Holy Faith.”’ 

Again, if we keep our eyes open and observe what is to 
be seen in our churches, as far as I know all the world over, 
and compare it with what is to be seen in the churches of 
other denominations, we can scarcely help being impressed with 
the fact that our Church is, in a very special—even unique— 
manner, the Church of the poor and the ignorant; for the 
poor, there is no manner of doubt of that, we have always 
with us. 

When one considers this feature, one must take into ac- 
count the fact that a true religion would naturally be one 
which would meet the needs and suit the capacities of the 
poor, the ignorant, the simple, since such persons form the 
majority of the inhabitants of the civilized—to say nothing of 
the uncivilized—world. 

The poor, who find in the Church the one streak of gold 
in an otherwise rather drab-colored world, will certainly join 
their voices with those who cry: ‘“‘Thank God for our Holy 
Faith!” 

But because our religion is one which is suited to the sim- 
ple needs of the poor and the ignorant, because it is capable 
of being comprehended by them in all its essentials, and of 
being their guide and mainstay during life, it is, therefore, 
sometimes assumed, and even proclaimed, that it is only a re- 
ligion fit for the poor and for the ignorant, and quite unwor- 
thy of the serious consideration, even for a passing moment, 
of really intelligent and educated persons. 

Such is the verdict, and that not merely of that most ob- 
jectionable of creatures, the “‘superior person,” but of many 
others who have been contented to take their information at 
second-hand—as, unfortunately, so many do—and have never 
troubled to examine the real facts of the case for themselves. 
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One has even heard our Holy Faith derided as a “a ser- 
vants’ religion,” and that, too, by people whose intellectual 
attainments were not up to the level of those of a child in 
the seventh standard. . 

I need not say that I am not going to waste my read- 
ers’ time by refuting absurdities of this sort, uttered, as I 
think I shall be able to show, by those who have exceeding- 
ly little knowledge of the subject with which they are pre- 
tending to deal. But I do want to emphasize one thing. 
Perhaps it may not be a very popular thing to say, but the 
popular things are not always the most necessary or useful. 
And it certainly, in my opinion at least, wants saying. I 
mean that we Catholics—lay Catholics, of course, for I am 
not going to attempt the popular ré/e of critic of the clergy— 
even decently well-educated lay Catholics, do not know any- 
thing worth speaking of concerning the intellectual treasure of 
which the Church has been the mother and the keeper. In 
fact, I entertain a kind of suspicion that some of us have an 
uneasy sort of feeling that, perhaps these foolish and ignorant 
critics are right, and the Church has fewer claims on the in- 
tellect than she has upon the heart. We forget, or perhaps 
we have never known, that the Church has been the mother, 
and in very many cases the fondly loved mother, of more 
great writers and of more discoverers in all branches of dis- 
covery than have all the other religions of the world put to- 
gether. I have not here the space to justify this statement, as 
I might do, but I refer my readers to the works of Dr. James 
J. Walsh, who has devoted himself to the elucidation of this 
point; works which should be in every Catholic library in the 
world. 

We Catholics are, so it seems to me, rather too ready to 
take our religion, as we do the sun and the moon, and the 
wind on the heath, and other pleasant and obvious things, as 
a matter of course, and to bestow but little time or interest 
upon the very remarkable intellectual splendors which it is 
ready and able to lavish upon us if we will but ask for them. 

Amongst the persons and subjects of whom Catholics are 
often very ignorant are those much-abused worthies, the “‘ school- 
men,” or scholastic philosophers, the butts and opfpfrobria of 
generation after generation of sciolists, now passed or passing 
away. I remember when I was a boy that one used to read 
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and to be told that the schoolmen spent their time in discuss- 
ing such problems as that of the number of angels who could 
dance upon the point of a needle. Moreover, it was said that 
people were so misguided as to maintain them, in what is 
sometimes pictured as a state of bloated luxury, as a reward 
for pursuing these and other like questions. Now, I confess 
that, in my ignorance, I am not able to say whether any 
schoolman ever did discuss the question alluded to above 
Those who belittle it are, however, themselves the ignoramuses, 
since, far from being merely a ridiculous terpsichorean enigma, 
it is underlain by a philosophical problem of great interest and 
profundity. What I do want to point out is that even if this 
and other like problems were discussed, and they may have 
been; and even if they were ridiculous, which I wholly dis- 
pute; they formed but a very small percentage of the import- 
ant points which came under the consideration of the so-called 
schoolmen, and constituted the bulk of the enormous number 
of volumes which they gave to the world. And in this con- 
nection { would like to draw a little parallel. 

I suppose that most persons will have heard of such a thing 
as the Fourth Dimension; probably there are many of my 
readers who understand that matter far more fully, and could 
explain it far more clearly, than the very unmathematically- 
minded individual who writes this. But as I must essay the 
task, in order to make my point, I must first remind you that 
we ourselves are cognizant of three, and only of three, dimen- 
sions of space. But with that cognizance, it is at least possible 
for us to conceive of beings living in what has been called 
Flatland, who would be only cognizant of two dimensions of 
space. Let us imagine that any one of us was placed inside 
a low closed ring—let us say a flat india-rubber ring—together 
with a Flatlander, who knew nothing of such a dimension as 
height. To occupy the time, which might hang rather heavy 
on our hands in company with a person of such mental limi- 
tations, we might occupy ourselves by alternatively jumping 
out of the ambit of the ring and jumping in again. What would 
be the result? Every time that we jumped we should disap- 
pear from the cognizance of our Flatlander to reappear again 
as we reached the surface of the land within or without the 
ring. In other words, we should appear and disappear like 
some uncanny kind of ghost, and, no doubt, our companion 
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would be exceedingly uneasy in his mind as to the kind of 
thing with which he had been brought into contact. With a 
very slight effort of the imagination we can make this rough 
and admittedly, in some respects, inaccurate picture for ourselves ; 
but it is a little more difficult to conceive what would happen 
if there were a Fourth Dimension. A person of Fourth-Di- 
mensional capacities would be just as stupefying to us as we 
should be to the Flatlander. We could astonish our Two-Di- 
mensional friend by turning the flat rubber band inside out, 
which he could not do for want of the Third Dimension. But 
the Fourth-Dimensional person could equally astonish us by 
turning a tennis-ball inside out without making any hole in its 
wall, or, indeed, without making any solution of continuity 
in its surface. 

“But,” you may ask, perhaps rubbing your eyes a bit, “is 
there any such thing as a Fourth Dimension in which such 
wonderful things can happen?” To which I can only reply 
that no one may say that there is not, nor, most certainly, may 
any one say that there is. All that one may say is that such 
a thing has never been called into account for any physical 
fact by any physicist. Nevertheless there is, so I am told, 
quite a considerable mathematical literature about this Fourth 
Dimension, ‘‘ What,” you will ask, “‘a serious mathematical 
literature about a thing which may not exist; a thing which 
is certainly not capable of being apprehended by any of our 
senses?’’ Unquestionably there is. I applied to a friend, who 
is as kind as he is learned, and as learned as he is kind, and 
he not only informs me of this, but he adds: ‘‘ What the math- 
ematician does on the subject is, I think, this. He takes sym- 
bols, subject to certain laws of combination, transposition, and 
so on. Then he deduces the logical consequences. The geo- 
metrical interpretation is not, I think, a logical consequence, 
only a conceivable interpretation, and from analogy. You put 
your symbols into the mathematical machine—I suppose the 
mind—you turn the handle, and certain arrangements of the 
symbols emerge. These symbols need not relate to anything 
existing outside the mind, and so it is possible to mathemati- 
cize about things not appreciable by the senses, unless you say 
that the symbols are the things reasoned about.” 

And now I think I can almost hear some sapient person 
remarking to his better-informed friend: ‘‘ Just look at those 
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silly mathematicians! spending their time in abstruse calcula- 
tions about a condition of affairs which may not exist anywhere, 
and which, in any case, is wholly inappreciable by our present 
senses!” 

To which I can imagine the instructed friend making reply: 
**Foolish and ignorant person! is it possible that you are un- 
aware that it isto mathematicians we owe tables of logarithms, 
of strains and stresses, optical treatises, nautical almanacs, and 
a host of other matters, without which our race would scarcely 
have emerged from a condition of barbarism?’ 

And to the derider of the schoolmen my remark is: Mu- 
tato nomine de te fabula narratur !/ 

Let any such derider be shut up for the working parts of 
a week in a cell—I would allow him a quite comfortable -cell— 
with a volume of St. Thomas Aquinas’ Summa and a Latin 
dictionary. 

If he has sufficient knowledge to use the latter, and. suf- 
ficient brains to comprehend the former—I admit that both of 
these are large assumptions—he will emerge from that cell, at 
the end of his retreat, a very much wiser, and not necessarily 
in any way a sadder, man. 

I do not propose that we should now resolve ourselves into 
classes for the study of Thomistic philosophy, nor, if I were 
bold enough to do so, should I venture to propose myself as 
an instructor. But there are a few points which I want to 
bring out in illustration of my main thesis. That thesis is that 
the writers and philosophers of our Church were not the: con- 
temptible triflers that some ignoramuses would have us believe 
them; but that, on the contrary, they were—many of them— 
singularly clear-sighted and far-sighted. Further, that, when 
one considers the very rudimentary, not to say chaotic, state 
of science in their days, even compared with its still far from 
orderly or complete condition at this moment, it is simply 
amazing how nearly they approached to the theories which 
scientific men of to-day are coming to believe—theories, too, 
of the absolute falsity of which the predecessors of the present 
generation of scientific men were equally well assured. 

The centenary of the birth of Charles Darwin has this year 
been celebrated with all due solemnity in the University of 
Cambridge, in which he was a student. I do not intend to 
dwell at length upon the theories with which his name is as- 
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seciated, But,in face of the fact to which I have just alluded, 
I cannot pass by the matter without a word respecting his 
theory, or at least that one of them which is supposed to be 
best known, and which is certainly most discussed. 

I say advisedly “supposed,” for, as a matter of fact, if one 
inquires from most persons as to what Darwin really taught, 
one may expect to be told that his idea was that men were 
descended from monkeys. As a résumé of Darwin’s views this 
reply is nearly as satisfying and as accurate as the definition 
of the French Academy of a crab as a red fish which walks 
backwards, as to which Cuvier said that it was correct but for 
the fact that the crab was not red, that it was not a fish, and 
that it did not walk backwards. 

At any rate, the main thesis with which the name of Dar- 
win is connected in the minds of moégt people, is that of evo- 
lution or transformism, or whatever one may chose to call it. 
As a matter of fact, Darwin never claimed to have inaugurated 
this idea, nor has any instructed person ever made that claim 
for him. 

What Darwin really did, inter alia, was to give to the 
world a theory as to certain agencies, the chief of which he 
named Natural Selection, which, in his opinion, were capa- 
ble of effecting and explaining the evolution which he postu- 
lated. 

As to these views I say nothing, but as to the thesis of 
Transformism or of Derivative Creation, as a Christian writer 
would prefer to call it, that view was put forward long before 
Darwin’s time, and was commented on by St. Augustine, by 
St. Thomas Aquinas, by Cornelius 4 Lapide, and by Suarez. 

In connection with the centenary to which I have just al- 
luded, the University of Cambridge has published a handsome 
volume in the nature of what the Germans call a Festschrifft, 
in which there is an article on Darwin’s predecessors. Many 
other persons who wrote about. Transformism are quoted, but 
not a word is said about the numerous Catholic writers who 
dealt with this question—a rather surprising piece of omission 
in such a book, and from such a source. However, the facts 
remain as I have stated them, and, whether right or wrong— 
for that is not germane to my present argument—the theory, 
now so much discussed by biologists who think that evolution 
presents us with the best explanation of the facts of animated 
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mature, is the same theory, in its essential features, which 
Catholic philosophers have been discussing for centuries. 

I pass from this point to two others, which, though I have 
dealt with both of them elsewhere, seem to me to be of suffi- 
cient interest to warrant consideration, in view of their bearing 
upon the proposition which I am engaged in bringing to your 
notice. 

For the sake of argument, I will assume that there is at 
least one of my readers who is unfamiliar with the more ele- 
mentary teachings of the scholastic philosophy, and I will ask 
the others, to whom these matters are commonplaces, to bear 
with me whilst I clear up matters, as well as I can, for this 
one poor, uninstructed soul. 

Well then, my uninstructed friend, you must know that 
the scholastic teaching as to all material objects is that each 
consists of two constituents, both substantial, not accidental, 
principles; that is to say, both essential constituents, without 
which the object could not be what it is. 

One of these constituent factors is called the Matter, and 
is passive and recipient. The other is called the Form, and 
is active and determining. Hence, as Aristotle taught, the 
material element is the same in everything, that is, there is a 
materia prima, or ultimate substratum. And the specific differ- 
ences are due to the differences in the active co-efficient. In 
other words, the material element in gold and in lead is the 
same, it is the form which differs and makes gold, gold; and 
lead, lead. 

Now, if I have made this sufficiently clear, I can turn to 
the application of the matter in question. Not merely the 
scholastic teachers, but also the chemists, or as they were then 
called, alchemists, held these views, and the latter continued 
to hold them long after the Scholastic Philosophy had lost its 
grip in England at least. 

_In fact it was an Irishman, Robert Boyle, who is oddly 
enough described on his tomb as ‘The Father of Chemistry 
and the Brother of the Earl of Cork,” who, in 1681, first at- 
tempted to show, in his work The Skyptical Chymist, that 
there was no such thing as a “simple perfect essence,” but 
that there were some considerable number—later generations 
made it up to seventy or eighty—of substances all utterly and 
4b origine different from one another, From this time on- 
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wards, until our own immediate day, the scholastic view has 
been discredited and the schoolmen themselves held in the 
same scorn as the poor alchemists who occupied their time 
in trying to find out the “‘ philosopher’s stone,” which meant 
the method by which lead or other base metal could be trans- 
muted into gold. Obviously, if there was only one materia 
prima common to all substances, it might be possible to alter 
one substance into another, whilst if the accepted “elementary ” 
chemical substances were all originally, and, as we might say, 
irrevocably different, the task was one which none but the in- 
sane would attempt. And yet! if some of our modern men of 
science are to be believed, their predecessors, from Boyle to 
our own times, have been all wrong, and the scholastics, not 
to speak of the poor forgotten alchemists, have been much 
closer to the truth, at least in their main thesis. 

Here again it would not be possible, within the limits of 
our space, to enter upon the task of giving the evidence upon 
which this statement is based. 

Suffice it to say that chemists and physicists seem now to 
be agreed that from Uranium—a so-called element—may be 
formed Actinium, and from that again Radium—both of these 
also belonging to the category of so-called elements—and, 
most amazing of all, from Radium may be formed Lead, one 
of the earliest known of all the so-called elements. More- 
over, they conclude that the same thing is true of the other 
so-called elements, and that none of these are elements, in 
the old meaning of that word, but that all are expressions of 
one fundamental matter; that none of them are fixed, but 
that, in the words of Heraclitus, everything is in a state of 
flux. 

A recent authority, exulting over these discoveries, exclaims: 
**We have made a great step in advance on the view that 
matter is made up of chemical atoms fundamentally distinct 
and eternally isolated.” A great advance! yes, no doubt; 
but upon what? Upon the view held during the past two 
centuries, but backwards in the direction of the views of those 
which preceded them. It is true that the view of the scho- 
lastics was based upon purely philosophical considerations, and 
not on those experiments and observations upon which science 
is now able to base her conclusions; but that only makes it 
the more remarkable that the scholastics in their conclusions 
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should have got so very near to what science to-day tells us 
is the actual condition of affairs. 

But there is something further to be stated on this point. 
What is this materia prima of which the chemists of to-day 
talk—though some of them prefer to call it protyle, I suppose 
because that is new Greek instead of old Latin—what is this 
material element? Naturally on this point there is much un- 
certainty and difference of opinion. This, however, may be 
said, that the corpuscles of which the prime matter is said to 
be made up, may be thought of as being each about one 
eight-hundredth part of the mass of a hydrogen atom; that 
they are associated, each of them, with a unit of negative 
electricity; and that, from one aspect, we may regard them 
as disembodied charges of electricity. 

Perhaps it may not be too much to say that we may look 
upon each of these corpuscles as made up of a moving unit 
of negative electricity, together with the ether which is bound 
up with it, and upon a collection of such corpuscles, surrounded 
and balanced by a sphere of positive electricity, as an atom. 

But, if that is the case, what makes the difference between 
any two substances, say lead and gold? It seems that the ar- 
rangement, the organization of the corpuscles in the atom or 
perhaps the kinks or vortices which they produce in the ether 
around them, this or something like this it is which makes the 
difference between lead and gold; between any one object and 
any other object of an inanimate character. 

Similar Ether Corpuscles or Electrons, or what you will, 
and. varied Arrangement; Common Protyle and Diversified 
Organization; Matter and Form: after all, do not these notions 
approximate towards each other? Is there not, to say the 
least, a singular-affinity, a highly suggestive likeness between 
the root-ideas of the medieval thinkers and the final explana- 
tory concepts of the most recent science? 

Again, without venturing to say how far the modern views 
are right or wrong, for I have no claim or intention of posing 
as a critic of such matters, it is quite clear to the ordinary 
observer that the position which has always been held by the 
scholastic philosophy is much nearer to that of the modern 
physicist than it is to that of the two previous centuries of 
scientific workers, so many of whom looked down upon the 
scholastics as mere ponderous triflers unworthy of the considera- 
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tion of serious persons. And, again I ask you whether it is 
not a little remarkable that Aristotle and the philosophers 
who followed him should have arrived at a conclusion so close- 
ly resembling the last word so far uttered by science on the 
subject ? 

I pass to one last instance, that of the nature of life or of 
living matter. Here, again, for the sake of my uninstructed 
friend, who is really in the way of getting quite a lot of in- 
formation, I will venture to explain that the scholastic view of 
life is based upon the definition that it is activitas gud ens 
seipsum movet—the activity by which a being moves itself; 
motion, be it observed, being taken to mean not merely alter- 
ation in shape or position, but to include all forms of change, 
not excepting intellectual cognition. 

Further, as Father Maher puts it, “the principle of life in 
the lower animals was held by the schoolmen to be an ex- 
ample of a simple principle which is nevertheless not spiritual, 
since it is altogether dependent on the organism, or, as they 
said, completely immersed in the body. St. Thomas accordingly 
speaks of the corporeal souls of brutes.” 

In a word, then, what differentiates living from non-living 
matter is the existence in and with the former of a simple 
principle which makes it what it is, which dominates the non- 
living part and gives it its peculiar habit and constitution. 

Now all this was mysticism and rubbish to the mid-Victor- 
ian materialistic men of science, and still is to the belated 
wanderers of that period who, with a conservatism strenuous 
and enduring, still cling to explanations which have been 
abandoned by many other biologists and seem in a fair way to 
be rapidly becoming obsolete. That view was that all living 
processes could be explained in terms of chemistry and physics 
and that nothing existed in living things which did not belong 
to the domains of those sciences. 

Since my book on this subject was published, there have 
appeared the monumental lectures of Professor Driesch on 
the “Science and Philosophy of the Organism.” Professor 
Driesch is not, I believe, of our faith, and he certainly holds 
no brief for the schoolmen, for he only once mentions them, 
and then merely incidentally, in the course of his two large 
volumes. But he is one of the most distinguished biologists 
in the world, and he has won his distinction chiefly in con- 
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nection with his studies on the nature and structure of proto- 
plasm, a substance which we may certainly look upon, as 
Huxley did, as “the physical basis of life.” Yet Driesch’s 
view of life is practically identical with that of the schoolmen. 
His terminology, as I will point out in a moment, is different, 
but when one analyzes the exact significance of his statements 
their close resemblance to the views of the older Catholic 
philosophers and their followers of to-day is as obvious as it is 
remarkable. . 

But Professor Driesch is by no means singular in this view. 
He is only one example, though a most distinguished one, of 
a number of biologists, especially in Germany and the United 
States, who have abandoned the purely materialistic or chemico- 
physical~ explanation of life, which may be said to have very 
largely held the field up to some quarter of a century ago, and 
have returned to the conception of life so long and so per- 
sistently held by Catholic philosophers. 

Here, again, I have to ask my readers to observe that if 
modern biologists have now arrived at the conclusions which 
have been always held by the schoolmen, it is a little hard to 
see how the latter can have been the very inept persons some 
would have us believe. 

Once or twice in the course of this article I have had oc- 
casion to allude to the changes which have been made in ter- 
minology, changes sometimes avowedly, sometimes tacitly, ef- 
ected for the very purpose of escaping from the phraseology 
of the scholastic books. This seems to me to be more than 
a little foolish in many cases, but after all, if the meaning is the 
same, we need not quarrel with a writer who desires to invent 
his own names for things. 

Professor Driesch prefers to speak of the specific factor 
which makes a living thing, living, as an “‘entelechy,” from the 
Aristotelian phrase. Another writer, desiring to escape from the 
mysticism of the Middle Ages, re-christens ‘‘ vital force” as 
“biotic energy”; and if he feels himself happier in Greek than 
he would have been in Latin, it is not for us to deny him what 
is, after all, a very harmless gratification. 

New “ protyle”—another flight from Rome to Greece— 
pleases some better than old materia prima ; and here again we 
have no reasonto grumble. If the thing itself is the same and 
is so defined that no mistake can be made about it, the name 
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is of much less importance, though one might put in a plea of 
economy that xomina as well as entia should not be multiplied 
preter necessitatem, 

What I have been anxious to bring out is that the works 
of men who were capable of thinking out conclusions so very 
close to those of modern men of science cannot be wholly un- 
worthy of study. Further, I desire to emphasize the fact that 
these conclusions are the conclusions of thinkers who wrote in 
and—what is more to the point—on behalf of, the Church to 
which we have the good fortune to belong. And the conclu- 
sion of my argument is that those who deny the intellectual 
greatness of that Church are talking about a matter of which 
they are profoundly ignorant. 

Those who care to take the trouble to study it in the dry 
light of science will soon discover that our Church, from the 
intellectual standpoint, is just as much a matter for marvel 
and for thankfulness as it is from any of the many other stand- 
points from which it may be viewed. 

The intellectual man, the man of reading and thought, he, 
too, has every reason to join with the ignorant, the weary, and 
the afflicted, with the wanderer from home, with all the Church 
Militant, Suffering and Triumphant, in that heartfelt cry of 
gratitude: “‘ Thank God for our Holy Faith!” 





























LIFE ON A SHEEP-RUN. 
BY M, F, QUINLAN. 


By homestead, hut, and shearing shed, 
By railroad, coach, and track, 

By lonely graves of our brave dead, 
Up-Country and Out-Back : 

To where, ‘neath glorious clustered stars, 
The dreamy plains expand— 

My home lies wide a thousand miles 
In the Never-Never Land.—Henry Lawson, 





weul(FE on an Australian sheep-run may be regarded 

ft from widely different points of view. To the 
sheep enthusiast it is the only life for an intel- 
ligent man. Sheep take a lot of knowing, and 
. % the man who has studied them assiduously for 
fifteen or sixteen years, is still at the beginning of things. 
How to increase the weight of the fleece, and how to improve 
the texture of the wool; what breeds give the best, all-round 
results; what will be the possible effects of judicious crossings 
—these are questions which are of vital moment to every 
wool-king, even as they are matters of absorbing interest to 
every station-hand whose heart is in his work. 

Then, again, there is the study of the classification of the 
wool. This is expert work, the knowledge of which is not to 
be acquired in a day, nor in a year. Once fully qualified, 
however, the wool-classifier can command high pay in every 
shearing shed. 

But the man who is interested in cattle is apt to overlook 
these conditions. To him, life on a sheep-run is beneath con- 
tempt. It is too slow. There is no variety in it. One day is 
exactly like the last; there is nothing to distinguish one week 
from another. Such a life is no life, says the stockman, who 
in his secret heart views the boundary sides with a pity that 
is akin to scorn. For the stockman’s life is bound up in the 
rush and tumble of a cattle camp, and his ears are filled with 
the sound of flying hoofs: 
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Hear the loud swell of it, mighty pell-mell of it! 
Thousands of voices all blent into one; 

See “hell for leather”? now trooping together, now 
Down the long slope of the range at a run! 

Dust in the wake of ’em; see the wild break of ’em! 
Spear-horned and curly, red, spotted, and starred: 

See the lads bringing ’em, blocking ’em, ringing ’em, 
Fetching ’em up to the wings of the yard! 


Mark that red leader now; what a fine bleeder now: 
Twelve hundred at least if he weighs half a pound! 
None go ahead of him. Mark the proud tread of him. 
See how he bellows and paws at the ground! 
Watch the mad rush of ’em; raging and crush of ’em; 
See when they struck how the corner- post jarred! 
What a mad chasing and wheeling and racing and 
Turbulent talk ’twixt the wings of the yard. 


No; there is nothing of that sort on a sheep-run. Here 
there are no “loony” bullocks to be chased in and out of the 
scrub; no breathless galloping to head off a stubborn leader; 
no restless mobs to be rounded in; no shouts; no laughter. 
Here there is only that wonderful, all-pervading silence that 
clings to the open spaces, while the slowly-moving flock is 
spread out across the plain like a white cloud that has strayed 
down out of the blue, 

There is no need for the boundary rider to keep a tight 
rein. On the contrary, his bridle rests on his horse’s neck. 
He sits his saddle loosly; his hands are in his trouser- pockets ; 
his pipe between his teeth. The sheep are ali right. He has © 
the flock under his eye; and, so long as the grass is good and 
the water sufficient, he has no anxiety for his flock. Once 
the water-holes begin to dry up, he must keep a sharper look- 
out, the evaporation of the water leaving a margin of soft 
mud in which the sheep, when they go down to water, are apt 
to get bogged. Sheep cannot fend for themselves; and the 
fact of one sheep getting stuck, far from deterring the others 
from approaching the soft ground, invariably impels the re- 
mainder to follow in his steps. 

Then, again, it is the duty of the boundary rider to see 
that the sheep do not graze near any plant that may be in- 
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jurious to them. For in some parts of the back-country there 
are patches where the native pea grows. And if the flock eat 
of The Darling Pea they become fractious and cause the bound- 
ary rider to use such language as is peculiar to dry districts. 
His expletives are striking and expressive, but somewhat too 
lurid for print. 

Not but what he has some justification for thus expressing 
himself. For it is apt to try a man’s temper to find a sheep, 
that has hitherto been content with the level, suddenly smitten 
with an ambition to climb the nearest gum-tree. And when, 
being parched with thirst, the animal refuses to go down to the 
water-hole, and has to be dragged thither by main force, the 
attitude of mind of the man in charge can readily be under- 
stood. Multiply this one sheep by five, or fifty, as the case 
may be, and it will be easily seen why the boundary rider is 
inclined to strike. Nor is his action merely figurative; he kills 
the stricken sheep, partly because it is a nuisance, and partly 
because the pea-struck sheep rarely recovers its normal tone. 

But unless the man is a new chum or a fool, which are 
often interchangeable terms out-back, be rounds them in before 
any harm is done. Every inch of ground is known to him; 
accordingly, he can tell to a foot where the accursed plant 
grows. 

From time to time there is a muster when, for a fortnight 
or three weeks, the staff are camped on some distant corner 
of the station. These weeks of camp-life give a welcome 
variety to life on a sheep-run, and the damper and the Johnnie 
cakes, which are turned out by the camp cook, taste sweeter 
far to the tired men than any yeast-made bread from out the 
kitchen of the homestead. 

Except for this, there is little to disturb the quiet routine 
for the station-hand; when he is not seeing to the fences, he 
has only the sheep to think about. Therefore he sits his horse 
from sunrise to sundown, and he thinks his own thoughts in 
the wilderness. In the distance he can hear the chiming of 
the bell-bird, and from the slowly drying water-hole comes 
the croak, croak, of the bullfrogs as they sun themselves in the 
warm, liquid mud. 

Sometimes the boundary rider is stationed far out on the 
run; sometimes he throws in his luck with his fellows at the 
men’s hut. And for the study of life and character, there is 
VOL. XC.—16 
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no place out-back like the men’s hut. Here are gathered 
together human oddments from the various States and from 
beyond the seas: oddments that have been washed up, like so 
much flotsam and jetsam, and deposited here in the silent places 
by the all-compelling waves of circumstance. 

Some are sons of the soil, competent and self-reliant. These 
are the men who are ever ready to take the odds; game for 
any fate. Others again are past their prime and are still bat- 
tling for their daily bread. Some bear trace of gentle bearing, 
suggestive of a different world; but in the men’s hut, where 
manners are rough and ready, the aim of the man of culture 
is to cover up anything that may distinguish him from his fel- 
lows. Here uniformity is best, and the man who is wise will 
mark time. Some have tragedy folded away in their past; 
some have come here to forget; some—to be forgotten. One 
or two may have “died” elsewhere (this, for convenience sake), 
and then have started in out-back. Social failures, moral bank- 
rupts, human misfits—they all follow the track that ends in 
the scrub. 

For it is here 


By lonely huts northwest of Bourke, 
Through years of flood and drought, 
The best of English black-sheep work 
Their own salvation out; 
Wild, fresh-faced boys grown gaunt and brown— 
Stiff-lipped and haggard-eyed— 
They live the Dead Past grimly down! 
Where boundary riders ride. 


The College Wreck who sank beneath, 
Then rose above, his shame, 

Tramps West in mateship with the man 
Who cannot write his name. 

*Tis there where on the barren track 
No last half-crust’s begrudged— 

Where saint and sinner, side by side, 
Judge not and are not judged. .. 


Out-back men are not demonstrative. There seems to bea 
prejudice, too, against conversational expansion. Men speak 
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little in the loneliness; and when, the day’s work done, they sit 
and smoke in the starlight, the need for human companionship 
appears to be satisfied by the “swapping of lies.” It is the 
local substitute for conversation. Besides which, there is an 
object in it: it saves them from the relation of more intimate 
and personal matter, and from the temptation of expressing 
their real feelings. Thus, when referring to the things that 
matter, they are apt to assume an impersonal and cynical tone. 
But of that which lies deepest they speak not a word. 

So they sit on their heels outside the hut, and the rings 
of smoke curl softly upwards, while each one chews the cud of 
reflection. They have lived their life and are without illusions. 
Some have tasted its joys; all have drunk of its sorrows. 

And were they to volunteer a statement of their own past, 
they would express it with truth in the words of Edward Dyson: 


We are common men, with the faults of most, and a few that 
ourselves have grown, 

With the good traits too, of the common herd, and some more 
that are all our own; 

We have drunk like beasts, and have fought like brutes, and 
have stolen and lied and slain; 

And have paid the score in the way of men—in remorse and 
fear and pain. 

We have done great deeds in our direst needs in the horrors 
of burning drought; 

And at mateship’s call have been true through all to the death 
with the Farthest Out. 
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Rew Books. 


G. K. Chesterton has written a 
SHAW AND CHESTERTON. most interesting book about G. B. 
Shaw,®* and also, by the way, about 
many other things. According to Mr. Chesterton, Shaw is a 
daring pilgrim, an Irishman, a Puritan, and a Progressive, who 
“has set out from the grave to find the cradle.’’ Having 
started from points of view which no one else was clever 
enough to discover, he is at last beginning to discover points 
of view that no one else was ever stupid enough to ignore. 
Though an Irishman, he is an Irish exile, and has, therefore, 
missed all that living knowledge of his home, his faith, and his 
motherland with which his countrymen so usually set out. 
Again he is a Puritan, ‘“‘the greatest of modern Puritans, and 
perhaps the last.” A Puritan meant originally a man whose 
mind had no holidays. He would let no living thing come 
between him and his God. Puritans thought that it was right 
to praise God with your brain, but quite wrong to praise Him 
with your passions or your physical habits or your gesture or 
instinct of beauty. Hence, they objected to the Catholic view 
that “‘you must be at ease in Zion unless you are only paying 
it a flying visit.” They thought it wicked to worship God in 
song and dance and sacrament or by saying prayers when one 
was half asleep. 

Thirdly, Mr. G. B. Shaw is a Progressive—a man who, in 
spite of his splendid zeal for the salus populi, spends so much 
of his energy “‘in gnawing at the necessary pillars of all pos- 
sible society.” 

Having defined and discussed these attributes of Mr. Shaw’s 
being, Mr. Chesterton proceeds to examine the quality and 
trend of his critical and dramatic work, ending up with a dis- 
course upon what may be called his philosophy as disclosed in 
Man and Superman, 

The great defect of Mr. Shaw’s fine intelligence is the fail- 
ure to grasp and enjoy the things commonly called Convention 
and Tradition. He is dead to these things and being dead to 
them he is dead to what is most living and essential in society 


® George Bernard Shaw, By G. K. Chesterton. Londen: John Lane. 
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itself—religion, love, patriotism are for him but the expression 
of sentimental excess, a thing to be worked out of man by 
civilizing influences. ‘‘Shaw is wrong,” says Chesterton, “ about 
all the things one learns early’ in life and while one is still 
simple. . . . He cannot imagine the main motives of life 
from within.” 

But Shaw’s philosophy shows signs of a breakdown. “I 
have described the three ultimate supports of Shaw as the 
Irishman, the Puritan, and the Progressive. These are the three 
legs of the tripod upon which the prephet sat to give the 
oracle; and one of them broke . . . suddenly, by a mere 
shaft of illumination, Bernard Shaw ceased to believe in Prog- 
ress altogether. It would appear that the late reading of Plato 
had something to do with it. Anyhow he has come to a con- 
viction that ‘since progress swings constantly between extremes 
it can hardly be called progress at all.’ And this is a prom- 
ising sign.” 

The evil that Shaw has done to his generation can be 
summed up under three heads. And socan the good. On the 
wrong side, he has encouraged fastidiousness by inducing people 
to confuse real sentiment with false sentimentality. He has 
encouraged anarchy of thought by inducing many to throw 
themselves for justification upon the shapeless and the unknown. 
He has made young men very trying to their betters and elders 
by teaching them to boast of their victories before they have 
gained them. On the right side, he has shown that it is pos- 
sible to be intelligent without becoming unintelligible. ‘‘ He 
has stood up for the fact that philosophy is not the concern 
of those who pass through Divinity and Greats, but of those 
who pass through birth and death.” He has also brought the 
theatre in touch with real life, the real life that passes to and 
fro about its doors—that theatre which proudly sends a han- 
som cab across the stage as realism, while everybody outside 
is whistling for motor-cars. Thirdly, he has obliterated the 
mere cynic, “like every great teacher he has cursed the bar- 
ren fig-tree.” 

As for Mr. Chesterton himself, he has written a highly con- 
troversial book. All the weapons he has used and conquered 
with are Catholic, and it is not disloyal to say that they are 
used with a might and simplicity that Catholic laymen should 
pray to imitate and obtain. 
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Of sermon books most priests will 
SERMONS FOR THE YEAR. say we have enough—and to spare. 
But what young preacher would 
not be glad to have a set of Homilies which takes up verse 
after verse all the Sunday Epistles and Gospels, brings out 
plainly every idea in the text, throws light on hard passages, 
answers clearly and well every difficulty, and furnishes abundant, 
wholesome, practical applications of the sacred message to the 
life-problems of the average Catholic? A four-volume set of 
such homilies,* written by Bishop Bonomelli, and splendidly 
translated by Bishop Byrne, has been published recently, in ex- 
cellent style. A thorough topical index in each volume, and 
an appendix to the first volume containing a brief treatise on 
the senses of the Bible, rules for the sound interpretation of 
Scripture, and a small geographical and historical dictionary of 
the New Testament, add greatly to the value and usefulness 
of this work. 


There is to-day a wealth of libra- 
EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY. ries, or series of publications, which 
endeavor to present certain selec- 
tions or classes of books, best readings from English literature, 
works that give a liberal education, the world’s orations, the 
master poems, etc., etc. Their number is increasing almost 
daily, and with regard to most of them some trustworthy guide 
is needed before a prospective purchaser makes his choice. In 
some the selections are made with poor and uncultivated taste, 
or with a taste that likes but a single dish; or the mechanical 
make up of the volumes is poor; or the price too high. 

But we wish to call the favorable attention of our readers 
to a library of this kind which has been for some years in 
course of publication, and which when completed will include 
a thousand volumes. It is entitled ‘‘Everyman’s Library,” + 
and the publishers in this country are Messrs. E. P. Dutton 
& Co. With regard to any extensive selection of books, a 
critic, if he so chose, might, of course, make many exceptions. 
Favorite volumes may not be found in the list; and some that 
are found he will think unworthy. But we believe that ‘‘Ev- 


* Homilies for the Whole Year. By Bishops Bonomelli and Byrne. Four volumes, New 
York: Benziger Brothers. 


t Zveryman's Library. Edited by Ernest Rhys. New York: E, P. Dutton & Co. 
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eryman’s” lives up to its name; and, up to date, includes a 
selection of books that cannot fail to appeal to everybody. 
The publishers announce as the object of the series ‘‘to make 
it easy for every one to obtain, and get at small cost, all that 
is good, all that has worn well in English literature.” 

It would be impossible, of course, for us to give a list of 
the hundreds of volumes already published. The divisions em- 
brace: oratory; philosophy and theology; poetry and drama; 
science; travel; fiction; history; romance; and juvenile litera- 
ture. The departments of philosophy and theology, we regret 
to say, are almost exclusively non-Catholic. We would wish 
to see included, and we think it but a fair request, many of 
the Catholic classics of medieval and modern England that, 
even as literature, ‘‘ have worn well.” 

The series gives an opportunity even to the man of but 
little means to become well-acquainted with the well-known 
English authors. When one reviews what efforts are being 
made to make the wholesome story and the instructive essay 
the common heritage of all, he wonders why more do not take 
advantage of it. These books are well printed; tastefully bound; 
include an artistic frontispiece; and oftentimes a special preface 
by a master hand; and may be obtained for the small sum of 
thirty-five cents. It is a rare chance for the poor man—and 
the rich man also—to get some good things. 


The scarcity or, to speak frankly, 

ETHICS. the non-existence of any complete 

and adequate work on ethics, from 

the Catholic standpoint, in the English language or in fact in 
any other language, has been severely felt, both by professors 
and students, especially of late years, during which the study 
of ethics has been acquiring a constantly growing importance. 
The text-books, available in profusion, necessarily confined 
themselves to a rather narrow and jejune exposition of the 
fundamental principles and.elementary applications of Catholic 
doctrine; while, if they did not ignore altogether, they trun- 
cated the exposition and condensed the refutation of hostile 
systems to such an extent that the student emerged from his 
ethical studies very inadequately equipped for the task of 
bringing our own doctrine to bear upon the problems and the 
errors of to-day. The lean years, however, have passed; and 
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in Dr. Cronin’s monumental work—we judge from the first 
volume,* which alone has appeared—the student will find 
ample guidance and information on the science of ethics. The 
work is cast in a generous scale. This volume contains over 
six hundred pages of print about the size of the pages of 
Sidgwick’s Method of Ethics—a book which, by the way, it re- 
sembles very closely in external appearance. The two may 
stand together harmoniously on the same shelf, as the poison 
and the antidote. The author’s main purpose is to present a 
full, connected account of the ethical system of Aristotle as 
modified, purified, and completed by St. Thomas. He opens 
with a discussion of the scope of ethics, its relation to psy- 
chology and moral theology, and the true method to be pur- 
sued in this science. Here in his answer to the objections 
urged against the claim of ethics to be a normative science 
the reader will perceive with pleasure that the writer may be 
depended upon to take the thought of the day into account. 

This promise is amply fulfilled in the succeeding chapters, 
on the Good, the Moral Criteria, Freedom, Duty, Hedonism, 
Utilitarianism, Evolution, Biological and Transcendental, The 
Moral Faculty, and Intuitionalism. Under these captions all 
the theories that are of any consequence are satisfactorily 
stated and systematically criticized. Of special utility is the 
criticism of Transcendental views, which, in one form or an- 
other, occupy so conspicuous a place in the ethical thought of 
to-day, and, notwithstanding, escape with scant attention from 
our text-books of ethics and theology. Dr. Cronin’s attacks 
usually strike straight at the weakest points of the enemy’s 
structure; and he is not inclined to make the mistake of un- 
derrating their strength. 

The volume treats, furthermore, The Consequences of Mo- 
rality; Habits and Virtues; Rights; leaving to the following 
one the application of principles in special ethics. Close ex- 
amination of this fine work will, doubtless, bring to light some 
points on which Dr. Cronin’s treatment may be subject to ex- 
ception. But its massive excellence is so obvious, its line of 
procedure so sure, that one feels safe in predicting that the 
most searching criticism will fail to detect in it any serious 
blemish. 


* The Science of Ethics, By Rev. Michael Cronin, M.A., D.D., Ex-Fellow, Royal Uni- 
versity ef Ireland. Vol. 1.: General Ethics, New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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With the best intentions in the 

A CERTAIN RICH MAN, world it is impossible for any one 

By William Allen White. to know even one-fifth of the 

novels that are turned out to- 
day; and “turned out” is not too frivolous a phrase under 
the circumstances. It is very difficult, also, to know what to 
read and yet gain pleasure and profit from the reading. To 
such an inquiring one we heartily recommend A Certain Rich 
Man,* by William Allen White. Mr. White’s ability is, of 
course, known to our readers; but in aim and actual accomplish- 
ment we think that in this book he has surpassed himself. The 
story is an admirable and careful study of the effect of wealth 
or money-seeking upon a man’s character; and, as such, is a 
great production. In its character-drawing ; its light and shade 
of humor, pathos, and tragedy; in its serious moral tone and 
clear spiritual vision, it is far above the ordinary book, and 
is a distinct credit to American letters. 

Mr. White has a message for the American people; he sees 
the danger ahead—the danger that is already here and has 
been here for some time. But, apart from that message, the 
book tells an immensely interesting human story, full of the 
things of the heart and soul, and is a thoroughly American 
tale. Although a fascinating novel, one cannot but see that it 
is the strongest sort of a plea for the religious education of 
our young. 

There are flaws of literary construction; exaggerated senti- 
mentality ; gross unreality, we think, in the conversion of John 
Barclay; anda surplus of financial detail—but these are minor 
flaws in an exceptionally good and worthy piece of work. 


To the many who think that the 

VEN. FATHER COLIN. ages of sanctity have long since 
departed, this book ¢ will come as 

a surprise. It is the story of nineteenth century Christian 
heroism, almost rivaling that of the Apostolic era. In the 
year 1824 Father Colin, a humble priest of Cerdon, in France, 
founded (and not without a host of difficulties ever attendant 


* A Certain Rich Man. By William Allen White. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
t The Life of the Venerable Father Colin. Founder and First Superior-General of the 
Society of Mary. Translated from the French b a Religious of the same Society, St. Louis: 
B. Herder. 
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upon such undertakings) a missionary society devoted to Mary 
the Virgin. So numerous were the blessings granted it by 
God, and so masterly the hand of the saintly Colin who guided 
it, that within a short time houses of the society could be found 
in many places in Europe. Incredible as it may seem, it is nev- 
ertheless true, that in nineteen years after its foundation one 
hundred and nineteen Marists left France to convert the hea- 
then in Oceanica. The story of the hardships and sufferings 
endured by these missionaries on the islands of the Western 
Ocean is inspiring and interesting reading. From first to last 
the work is historical. The style is in many places uneven, 
due no doubt to the translator’s desire to be as faithful as 
possible to the original. 
This is a rather unusual retreat 
A RETREAT MANUAL. book.* It not only gives the 
regulation meditations and con- 
ferences, but it includes full and detailed directions as to how 
to make a retreat, and supplements the author’s reflections 
with appropriate readings from St. Alphonsus. The matter is 
abundant (five hundred pages) and well varied. With such a 
manual as this in hand, no religious need fear that the well- 
springs of thought will dry up, and a private retreat, instead 
of being, as some might fear, a burden and a weariness, may 
easily become more enjoyable and mere profitable than the 
ordinary public retreat. | 
We have had occasion before, to 
THE CATECHISM IN EX- notice in a commendatory way, 
AMPLES. Father Chisholm’s Catechism in 
Examples.t The plan is very 
simple. Just one short, didactic sentence or paragraph is 
given under each heading. The remainder is entirely anecdote. 


To give the book into the hands of children would probably . 


supply them with a surfeit (if children can ever be surfeited 
with stories), but its best use, it would seem, is to provide in- 
teresting illustrations for teachers of the catechism. For such 
a purpose it is very conspicuously successful. 


* A Private Retreat for Religious, Enriched with Reflections and Select Readings taken 
from the Spiritual Writings of St. Alphonsus. By Rev. Peter Geiermann, C.SS.R. New 
Yerk: Benziger Brothers. 

+t The Catechism in Examples. By the Rev. D. Chisholm, Priest of the Diocese of 
Aberdeen. Second Edition, in Five Volumes, Vol. III. Charity: The Commandments, 
London: R, and T. Washbourne; New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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A new addition to the abundant 
THE MYSTERY OF NAPLES. literature already written about 

the liquefaction of the blood of St. 
Januarius is contributed by Edward P. Graham in a volume 
entitled The Mystery of Naples.* For any one desirous of get- 
ing information on this subject from an eyewitness, and in a 
form brief and easily understood, this book will be of much 
value. The author does not pretend to say the last word that 
would put the genuineness of the miracle beyond all doubt; 
but aims rather to give such evidence as will at least acquit 
the clergy and faithful of Naples for generations past of con- 
scious mendacity or superstitious simplicity. His thesis is 
specifically directed against two classes of writers: those, like 
Mark Twain, “who gather up eagerly and repeat heedlessly 
every slur and sneer against Catholicity that comes in their 
way’’; and those, of the type of Andrew D. White, who, 
‘‘with a pretence of learning and a deceptive air of candor and 
judgment, deliver oracles that betray more prejudice than un- 
derstanding and more want of ballast than logic.” Although 
professing to have begun his inquiry “ without belief and with- 
out unbelief,” the author confesses that he never got over the 
indignation raised in his mind at first reading the account of 
the phenomenon given in The Innocents Abroad. His feelings 
frequently betray him into a tone of ridicule for his opponents 
which might seem to imply that the presentation of facts alone 
was insufficient. 


“Until the eighteenth century,” 
THE ROMANTIC MOVEMENT says Mr. Arthur Symons in his 
IN ENGLISH POETRY. recent discussion of English poet- 
ry,t “imagination, if not always 
a welcome guest, had never been refused admittance.” But 
the Augustan era, following devoutly after the correct and 
“lucid madness” of Pope, shut the door upon so unruly a 
visitant. How “ romance rose out of the grave of Chatterton,” 
and pathos, with the true lyric quality, stole back after the 
songs of Burns, until gradually the “‘ Renaissance of Wonder” 
was consummated, forms the subject-matter of the present 
volume. For most readers its Introduction will prove the most 
* The Mystery of Naples. By Edward P, Graham. St. Louis: B. Herder. 


t The Romantic Movement in English Poetry. By Arthur Symons, New York: E, P. 
Dutton & Co. 
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interesting part, because it is the only part which provides 
any critical perspective, or from which a continuous history of 
the Romantic Movement can be gleaned. We quote one sug- 
gestive passage: 


The quality which distinguishes the poetry of the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century, the poetry which we can 
roughly group together as the romantic movement, is the 
quality of its imagination—seen chiefly as a kind of atmo- 
sphere, which adds strangeness to beauty. Is there in 
Homer, in Dante, in the poet of any bright, clear land, where 
men and things are seen detached against the sky, like 
statues of architecture, a passage like that passage in 
Keats : 


‘* Charmed magic casements, opening on the foam 
Ot perilous seas, in fairy lands forlorn ’’ ? 


In these two lines we get the equivalent of that atmosphere 
which, in England, adds mystery to the beauty of natural 
things. The English sense of atmosphere, this imaginative 
transmutation of reality, is to be found in all English poetry 
from the beginning. 


The body of Mr. Symons’ work is encyclopedic in nature, 
consisting of separate critical sketches of the poets (?) im- 
mediately preceding Blake, and continuing through Scott, 
Moore, Wordsworth, Landor, Coleridge, Shelley, Keats, and 
innumerable “ Minors.’’ To many minds his appreciation of 
the poet mystic, William Blake, may seem excessive, and that 
of Wordsworth scarcely adequate. But the excellent critiques 
upon Coleridge, Shelley, and Southey, the spirited study of 
Lord Byron, that ‘‘supreme incarnation of the natural man,” 
and of Thomas Hood, a poet too scantily remembered by the 
present generation, give the volume real value. One could 
wish for a more exhaustive study of the tragic and significant 
vile played by Thomas Chatterton. 


Christians will never cease reading 

LIFE OF OUR LORD. of the life of Christ, whether in 

the Gospel narrative, or in the de- 

tailed historical forms given it by learned and holy writers. 
But it is hardly too much to say that Christians, taken as a 
body—even pious ones—have not yet so much as begun to 
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meditate systematically on the events and teachings of our 
Redeemer’s career. No contribution to devout literature can, 
therefore, exceed in value such books as Father Meschler’s 
Life of Christ Meditated.* 

The author’s design is to draw from the Gospel chronicle 
the solid nutriment of our Lord’s teaching, both moral and 
doctrinal, by means of mental application to the subject-matter. 
He has succeeded admirably. He detaches into bold relief 
the purpose of our Master in each miracle, event, discourse, 
and conversation. About this, his main work, the author has 
grouped the minor but often exceedingly important happen- 
ings of the life of Jesus and His disciples, everywhere offering 
good, sane, and sometimes very striking suggestions in aid of 
sincere appreciation or practical resolve. The whole book is 
pervaded with an atmosphere of close acquaintanceship, per- 
sonal and direct, with the divine Master. The author’s effort 
is to make these meditations a crystal medium of divine light 
between Christ and the soul. He has gained a large meed of 
success. Without a sense of nearness to Him, our meditations 
are artificial, are a kind of self-sermonizing. These are not to 
be despised, for they are often the best we can do. But when 
to such honest but artificial mental endeavors, we are enabled 
to add the noble and majestic and benignant influence of the 
divine Person Himself, we have breathed the breath of life 
into our mental prayer, or rather God’s Spirit has taken it 
over and made it His own. 

One excellence of Father Meschler’s volumes is that they 
are essentially an interpretation of the Gospels. Right after 
each meditation we find the familiar Douay version of the 
divine narrative of the fact or doctrine, given in a harmony of 
the Evangelists; and to this addendum constant reference is 
made by the author in his text. Such a facility for using the 
original passages effectually safeguards one from excessive 
elaboration and methodizing. The human and divine aids to 
prayerful thought are closely joined, and the usefulness of the 
book for preparing sermons and instructions greatly enhanced. 

Relying, of course, on the traditional interpretation of the 
Fathers, the author by no means despises the later biblical 


* The Life of our Lord Jesus Christ the Son of Godin Meditations. By Maurice Meschler, 
S.J. Translated from the fourth German edition by a Benedictine Nun of the Perpetual 
Adoration. In two volumes, St. Louis: B, Herder. 
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researches as a help to devotional reading and to prayer. 
‘‘Nothing,” he says in the preface, “that leads to a more de- 
tailed knowledge and deeper comprehension of divine truth 
must be neglected. . . . It is certainly the glorious result 
and undisputed merit of modern scriptural study and inter- 
pretation, that it throws into relief and pieces together the 
life of our Savior.” 

The translation has been made with great care, reads smooth 
and clear, is almost entirely free from traces of a foreign idiom, 
and, having been undertaken and carried through from high 
religious motives, has a sweet, devotional flavor. A brief but 
excellent summary of the rules of meditation is incorporated 
in the author’s preface. 

As to the material qualities of these two volumes, the dis- 
tinguished publishing house of B. Herder has ‘given its patrons 
a book whose binding will survive a lifetime of daily use, and 
whose pages are dressed in the clearest and most sightly 
type. 


CATHOLIC READERS. We have just received from the 
American Book Company five vol- 


umes comprising a series of school books entitled: Standard 
Catholic Readers, by Mary E. Doyle. An examination of the 
volumes shows that they have been prepared with unusual 
care and thoroughness. The reading matter is, as a rule, of 
the very best, and the illustrations, many of them reproduc- 
tions of masterpieces, are in harmony with the high literary 
tone. To some of the selections exception might be taken; and 
we repeat here a truth that it is very important for instruct- 
ors to keep before their minds: It is fundamentally necessary 
for a teacher to be careful, and most of all with the young, 
to inculcate exact ideas. Our concept of truth depends upon 
this. It is not fair either to poetry or to doctrine te debase 
either by making the one serve the other. Verse may be de- 
vout and accurate in its dogmatic expression, but it may not 
be poetry. A reader is not, of course, a catechism. The dis- 
tinction is essentially important. 

Another criticism we have to offer is that with regard to 
the first three volumes it might have been well to indicate 
more frequently the authorship of the prose compositions. 
Such references may seem of no immediate importance; but 
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as the child learns he will read more intelligently if he culti- 
vates the habit of knowing the author. In the readers for the 
fourth and fifth years, however, we find at the end of the 
volumes biographical notes of the authors whose works are 
quoted, This is, indeed, a very useful and valuable addition. 
When our children at an early age are introduced to the 
writings of such masters as Cardinal Newman, Aubrey de 
Vere, Alice Meynell, Coventry Patmore, Sidney Lanier, Eu- 
génie de Guérin, Thomas &4 Kempis—we select but a few 
names at random—there is every reason of hope for the future 
of Catholic literature and for the welfare of the Catholic 
Church in our country. For we have a great intellectual as 
well as a great moral inheritance, and it is absolutely neces- 
sary to sustain and promote both. The words of St. Paul, that 
our service of God must be a rational service, are weighty 
with a supreme meaning. To sustain them means work and 
thought, the cultivation of taste, the studious acquaintance 
with the masterpieces of the saints and of the great Catholic 
writers. Children, with their souls undefiled by sin, can appre- 
ciate great and high things. If a good, high literary taste be 
given them at the beginning they will have no difficulty in 
rejecting the cheap, inconsequent and shallow productions of 
many secular publishers. We warmly congratulate the publish- 
ers on the noble work that their good taste and wise selections 
mean for the right growth and development of our children. 


The competence of Baron Carra de 
STUDIES IN THE HISTORY Vaux to speak with the authority 
OF RELIGIONS. of the scholar and the practical 
investigator on Mohammedanism 
has already been established by his previous publications, es- 
pecially those dealing with the philosophic thought of Islam. 
His present work* is devoted to orthodox Mohammedanism, 
and is, therefore, of a different character; for in the Mussulman 
world ‘philosophy is largely heretical. We have, here, a full 
and fairly detailed account, in popular form, of the religion as 
it is practised to-day, among the followers of the prophet. 
This portion of the book will offer nothing new to the student. 
Of special interest, however, owing to the actual Young 
Turk Movement, will be the Baron’s examination of the future 
* La Doctrine del’ Islam. Par le Baron Carra de Vaux. Paris: G. Beauchesne et Cie. 
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of Islam and the problem whether the Mussulman world can 
follow the present movement towards the assimilation of West- 
ern civilization and yet remain orthodox. After passing in 
review the various branches of Islam—Arabs, Turks, Russians, 
and Egyptians—the author hesitates to pronounce a decisive 
opinion. There is, he sees, an upper stratum everywhere in 
the Mohammedan world, which desires development and prog- 
ress. But he doubts whether, without doing grave violence 
to Islam, it can adapt itself to our manners and habits of 
thought. One thing, however, he believes is certain. Through 
this section the Mohammedan world is drawing closer to us, 
endeavors to make itself heard, and asks to speak with us. 
The ancient chasm which separated it from Christendom has 
ceased to exist, as has also the lethargic sleep in which Mo- 
hammedanism was buried for centuries. Everywhere there is 
activity, curiosity, and good-will. It is our duty to turn this 
movement to profit, to respond to these friendly advances. 
These men possess the sentiments of uprightness and honor; 
they have cultivated habits of thought, and begin to acquire 
the habit of work. Much may be done by us if we make the 
best of the opportunity. 


The course on Buddhism ® delivered to the students of the 
Catholic Institute of Paris, last year, by a professor of the Uni- 
versity of Ghent, is an evidence of the importance which the 
comparative study of religions has acquired, quite recently, in 
our Catholic centres of learning. The main purpose of the 
course is to investigate the dogmatic element found in the 
Buddhistic scriptures. The task is not an easy one, owing to 
the diverse character and the often contradictory tenets met 
with in this heterogeneous collection from widely different 
sources, not to speak of the almost insuperable difficulty for a 
Western scholar to seize the vague, mystical, illogical categories 
of the Oriental mind. The lecturer has not, as some writers 
have done, failed to recognize these difficulties; and, generally, 
he modestly sets forth his opinions in tentative, provisional or 
suggestive, rather than in peremptory, form. This attitude is 
conspicuous in his discussion of the burning question: What 
was Buddha’s conception of Nirvana? Did he teach immor- 


* Bouddhisme : Opinions sur I’ Histoire de la Dogmatique. Par L. de la Vallé Poussin, 
Paris: G. Beauchesne et Cie. 
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tality and personality, or mere phenomenism or negation? The 
professor’s solution is that both views were designedly intre- 
duced by Buddha, who applied them separately and without 
any pre-occupation about their logical reconciliation, to in- 
culcate his moral doctrine. 

“* Transmigration’ and ‘impermanence’ are, for the Bud- 
dhists, truths known, and, therefore to be retained, whatever 
may be the difficulty or the impossibility of understanding them 
in combination. These truths have the guaranty of Buddha, 
and rigorous reasoning shows that they are each both true and 
useful.”’ “Similarly,” he continues, in illustration, “ we believe 
in human liberty and divine omnipotence, and we cut the 
Gordian knot, in spite of the criticisms of Leibnitz, with Bos- 
suet and Descartes; an act of faith which, at once, is the su- 
preme effort of reason.” 

The professor has added to the value of his course by en- 
tering upon an exposition of Tantraism, or that amalgamation 
of Buddhism with Hindu paganism and superstition which van- 
quished and supplanted Buddhism in the land of its birth. It 
is a subject for congratulation to find that Catholic thought in 
France, notwithstanding the trials through which the Church 
is passing, is vigorously building up, in this realm of study 
as well as in many others, a literature which commands the 
respect of the learned world. 


A reputable physician, with a taste for authorship, Dr. 
Willman, proposes, for the benefit of humanity, to refute the 
preposterous claims of the mind-healers* and the assertion of 
Christian Science that disease is an illusion of mortal mind, by 
showing in the light of science the real nature of the diseases 
and ailments which Christ miraculously cured. Incidentally he 
pauses before he enters on this task, to dwell on various cases 
of disease and medical intervention recorded in the Old Testa- 
ment and in profane history. Then he essays, in scientific 
nomenclature, a classification of the diseases that our Lord 
cured; and recounts the Gospel narrative for the purpose of 
emphasizing the obvious fact that the inspired writers repre- 
sented both the ailments and the cures to be realities and not 
illusions, Then, after acknowledging the legitimate claims of 

* The Errors of Mind Healing. By Reinhold Willman, M.D., Author. St. Joseph, 


Missouri: The Advocate Publishing Company. 
VOL. XC,—17 
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mind-influence and hypnotism, he proceeds to denounce, with 
uncompromising vigor, Dowieism, Theosophy, Eddyism, and 
Emmanuelism. 

He closes with a Conclusion and a Summary, both quite 
interesting in their way, though, like the whole book, leaving 
much to be desired in point of method and close reasoning. 
One item of his conclusions will be unchallenged by the most 
sceptical historian: ‘‘ Since the days of Hippocrates, who lived 
in the third century before Christ, medical science has, from 
time to time, improved—slowly, perhaps, but surely and truly— 
and regular and well-defined schools of the art gradually came 
into existence.’”” Even Tennyson’s infidel hospital doctor would 
not object to see strenuously inculcated on the faithful the fact 
to which Dr. Willman assigns a place of honor in his Sum- 
mary: “Scriptural Law required that the physician must be 
paid for his services upon the afflicted.” The Doctor appends 
te his closing lines the appropriate text from the Book of 
Proverbs: 


“He that walketh with the wise shal] be wise; 
A friend of fools shall be like unto them.” 


- It is just possible that some impatient reader may find re- 
curring to his mind that other pearl of wisdom—Of making 
many books there is no end; and much study is an affliction 
of the spirit. 


Father Slater’s little book® sketches 

MORAL THEOLOGY. rapidly and lightly the history of 

Moral Theology during the whole 

ef the Christian era. He does not write for the scholar who 

delights in and demands detailed analyses of problems and 

evidences, but for the busy man of affairs, or students of other 

sciences, who wants only a general but reliable knowledge of 

this subject. Such readers will find his book interesting and 
instructive. 


The publishing firm of Laird & Lee, Chicago, IIl., are to 
be congratulated on the excellent editions of Webster’s New 
Standard Dictionaries that they issue from time to time. We 


. "A Short History of Moral Theology. By Rev. Thomas Slater, S.J. Pp. 50. New 
Yerk: Benziger Brothers. 
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wish to call special attention to the “Library Edition,”’ for 
library, home, and office use, which has just come to us. This 
volume is of handy size with flexible cover, and has an index 
similar to that of the larger dictionaries. It is up-to-date in 
every way and we are agreeably surprised at the valuable 
amount of new addenda which it contains. The price of the 
volume is reasonable, $2.50. The Student’s Common School 
edition is an ideal school lexicon and may be had for 75 
cents. 

The same publishers issue two handy booklets: Everyman’s 
Memo Book, and a Diary and Time-Saver for 1910; price 25 
cents per copy. 


AMERICAN LEGATION, COPENHAGEN, 
September 29, 1909. 
Editor, The Catholic World, New York City. 

MY DEAR SIR: I am much obliged to your critic for his 
well-written notice of Zhe Wiles of Sexton Maginnis in the 
May number of THE CATHOLIC WORLD. It is certainly ad- 
mirably written, but I cannot see why on earth he draws 
Canon Sheehan’s name into it—because I write and have 
written many times about the life of priests, why on earth 
should my work be compared to Canon Sheehan’s, or why 
should I, who have cultivated all my life the art of saying 
serious things lightly, be accused of not touching the deeper 
currents? It seems to me that most writers in Catholic peri- 
odicals insist too much on a lack of humor. If a truth is not 
said ponderously, it has no real importance for them. Now 
ene thing that I have done, in The Wiles of Sexton Maginnis, 
is to touch the deeper currents. I don’t say that I go deeply 
into “ the deeper currents”—that’s a different thing. A half- 
hundred critics have discovered this, and among them was Mr. 
Roosevelt himself; and a very recent one, from whom I did 
mot expect it, was Mr. Edwin Markham. I hope that you un- 
derstand that I admire Canon Sheehan immensely, as I also 
admire Ferdinand Fabre—but not so immensely. It is not 
that I should not be happy to be compared with Canon 
Sheehan; but as there is no resemblance whatever in our point 
ef view—mine, I hope, being that of a layman who knows the 
world, and his of a clerical man of genius who knows one little 
world—I do not see the necessity, Besides, while your critic 
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hastens to call attention to what he calls my lack of precision 
and definiteness, he alludes to Father Dudley’s hasty scrap of 
dinner-table conversation and suggests that I misquote St. 
Thomas; whereas Father Dudley sternly demands: “ Have 
you ever read St. Thomas?” and then begins: “‘ Zt hac est 
demonstratio Aristoteles. Relinquitur—’” when he is interrupted. 
Now, Father Dudley, like most people who talk a great deal 
about St. Thomas and do not read him very deeply, had be- 
gun to quote from the well-known note on page 288* in Jour- 
dain’s Philosophie de St. Thomas d’Aquin, on St. Thomas’ ex- 
planation of the design of the Creator in forming the soul, and 
he quotes literally. But, as your critic might have seen, the 
quotation is intended to give color to the scene and to show 
that Father Dudley is not a very learned man. One does not 
expect people to make very accurate quotations in dinner-table 
conversation. Speaking of accuracy, why does the critic put 
Willie Curtice’s farm in Virginia? It is evidently in Maryland. 
There are not many Catholics in rural Virginia, are there? 
And, by the way, “St. Stephen”—in the first chapter—should 
be “St. Sebastian”; my bad writing was responsible for that. 


I wish your man had not treated the book so much “ d 
haut en bas.” I am, 


Yours very sincerely, 
MAURICE FRANCIS EGAN, 


* As everybody uses that argument, the Ph.D. (studied from life !) interrupts him. 

















Foreign Periodicals. 


The Tablet (18 Sept.): ‘‘Latin in Seminaries”? emphasizes the 





need of the study and the use of Latin. The decline of 
this study in France is cited, where, “unless an effec- 
tive stand be made, in twenty years the French clergy 
will have no better knowledge of Latin than they have 
of Greek.——“ At Lourdes,” a description of a day 
spent at this wonder-working shrine and an account of 
some recent miracles.———The Anglican Archdeacon of 
Madras pays a glowing tribute to the progress and work 
of the Church in foreign fields, under the title, ‘‘ Catholi- 
cism in India.” 

(25 Sept.): A report is given of the jubilee meeting of 
the Catholic Truth Society at Manchester; the address 
there of the Archbishop of Westminster, “‘ Catholics and 
Questions of Day”; and extracts from various papers 
that were read.——Other articles are ‘‘ The Church and 
Socialism,” by Mr. Hilaire Belloc, M.P. ** Catholics 
and Social Study,” by Rev. Charles Plater, S.J. 
‘*Catholics and the Comparative History of Religion,” 
by Rev. C. C. Martindale, S.J.——-In this same number 
a Catholic gives his views on the question of the Dra- 
matic Censorship. The miracle of St. Januarius, is 
discussed by the Roman correspondent——King Ed- 
ward’s message to the Catholics of Canada is published. 
It gives assurance of the king’s constant desire that 
religious and civil liberty should always be enjoyed by his 
subjects in all parts of the empire. 

(2 Oct.): “Catholic Action in France,” discusses the 
proper action for Catholics at the next general election. 
A Catholic party in France like the Centre Party in Ger- 
many is out of the question, but much could be achieved 
‘by harmonious action among Catholics. Father Rick- 
aby gives the first installment of an interesting dis- 
cussion on “ Truthfulness.”———W. Croke Robinson writes 
on the use of the Question Box, and his conclusion 
is: “It is far in a way the most powerful means of 
making converts that has yet appeared; at least, that 
is my settled conviction after all but thirty-five years 
of experience.” 
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(9 Oct.): “The Problem of the Suffragettes” discusses 
the means which the advocates of the movement employ 
to further their cause.———Father Rickaby concludes his 
discussion on ‘‘ Truthfulness. "———-“‘ The Wolf and the 
Lamb,” by Father de Zueletta, charges the London 
Times with suppressing the truth about the action of 
the Separation Law in France. The Roman Corres- 
pondent writes that Italy has for a whole generation 
been copying France. The evolution from an Italian 
Waldeck-Rosseau to an Italian Briand threatens to be 
quicker than in France. The Correspondent also says 
that it may be taken as almost certain that a Con- 
sistory will be held before the close of the present year. 

Henry G. Graham supports Father Robinson’s words 
and writes: ‘‘In America, in the hands of the Paulists, 
it (the Question Box) has proved the most successful 
comvert-making instrument yet invented; but the best 
proof of its efficacy lies in the fact that Protestants hate 
it like poisom and publicly denounce it.” 

The Month (Sept.): ‘‘The Eucharistic Congress at Cologne,” 
by A. Hilliard Atteridge, notes the indifferent treatment 
given the Congress by the English and by the German 
non-Catholic press. The enthusiastic reception accorded 
the Papal Legate, Cardinal Vannutelli, by the German 
people of all classes, is highly praised. In conclusion a 
programme of the exercises is given.——An article en- 
titled ‘‘The Clergy and Social Work,” takes up the 
question whether the clergy should take part in social 
and economic movements. The author argues affirma- 
tively, maintaining that such action has received ec- 
clesiastical approbation, and that both modern circum- 
stances and Christian charity demand it.——‘ The 
Problem of Evolution,” by the Editor, tells of the lee- 
tures given by Father Erich Wasmann, S.jJ., in Berlin, 
at which he discussed the theory ‘of Evolution with 
several German scientists, The article further deals with 
the attitude of the Church toward science and the free- 
dom which she grants to her children in scientific mat- 
ters.———-The Rev. Herbert Thurston, in “A Libel on 
Medieval Missions,” takes issue with the Rev. Percy 
Deamer, who in an article entitled “ Our Church History 
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as Told in the Scenes of the Pageant,” states that from 
the tenth to the sixteenth century, the voice of the mis- 
sionary was heard only in the Eastern Church. Father 
Thurston offers considerable documentary evidence in 
support of the existence and labors of English mission- 
aries during those centuries. 


The International Journal of Ethics (Oct.): “The Meaning of 


Literature for Philosophy,” by Ernest Albee. ‘ Not 
only morality and religion, but all civilization seem to 
be based upon the progressive development of sympathy 
and imagination. As Shelley says: ‘Poets are the un- 
acknowledged legislators of the world.’”———Charles M. 
Bakewell, in ‘‘ The Unique Case of Socrates,” says: ‘‘ He 
is one of those men who refuse to be classified; he is 
not a teacher merely but an example, and as such is 
glorified, idealized, . . . an Isaiah come to meet a 
religious crisis that had taken the form of a philosophic 
dispute.”———-J. E. Creighton, in ‘“‘ Knowledge and Prac- 
tice,”’ says: ‘“‘ Philosophy becomes the pilot of life when 
the desire for wisdom and enlightenment enters into the 
mind as its dominant motive. Knowledge is real only 
when it takes the form of self-knowledge.” “The 
Organization of Truth,” says John Wright Buckham, 
‘‘depends upon our finding some supreme and regulative 
reality. This is found in personality. For that only can 
be true which is good, that is, personal. This implies a 
rational idealism in recognizing truth values.”"———R. M. 
Maclver, says that ‘‘ Ethics and Politics’? cannot be in 
conflict, because “‘politics regards man in a particular 
abstract relation, whereas ethics regards man in his con- 
creteness as a human being, one of whose characteristics 
is to be a ‘political animal.’” 





The Irish Ecclesiastical Record (Sept.): That a “ Lay College at 





_ Maynooth” was the origin of the present seminary, from 
which the clergy elbowed out the laity, and that thus, 
by appropriating government funds, the clergy succeeded 
in keeping the laity ignorant, is declared by the Editor 
to be a charge totally unfounded.——_Rev. R. Fullerton 
denies “The Evolution of Mind” in the sense of Ro- 
manes and Haeckel. Animals, he says, have not the 
human faculties of reason, self-consciousness, speech, and 
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free-will.——‘ The Last Years of Archbishop Creagh, of 
Armagh,” by W. H. Grattan Flood. The formerly ac- 
cepted dates as to the Primate’s death in prison are de- 
clared incorrect and the correct date given as early in 
December, 1586.——-The Very Rev. Reginald Walsh, 
O.P., continues ‘“‘Glimpses of the Penal Times,” and 
deals with the career of Ambrose MacDermott, Bishop 
of Elphin.——“ Female Suffrage,” says the Rev. David 
Barry, ‘“‘from a Catholic standpoint, is not justified. It 
is not defined that woman has the right to a living wage 
or the duty of supporting herself at all; the virtue of 
distributive justice has no direct concern with her; her 
interests are not incompatible with or antagonistic to, 
those of the male members of her family. Woman suf- 
frage is incompatible with the Catholic ideal of the 
unity of domestic life.” 


Le Correspondant (25 Aug.): ‘‘Social Congresses,” begun in 


1904 by Henri Lorin, the first being held in Fribourg, are 
described by Etienne Lamy. Their purpose is to enable 
practical Catholics to find out what Catholicism demands 
and teaches in the way of social activity, and what ideas 
and aims may be common to Catholics and Socialists. 
“These congresses,” says M. Lamy, “‘are a means of 
restoring Christianity to the laws of France, especially 
with regard to laws that affect the working classes.” 
“The Russian Army and the Western Border of the 
Empire.” ‘‘ Russia now has 1,200,000 effective fighting 
men in peace and more than four millions ready to be 
put into service in time of war.”’ “Regnard, the Man 
and the Poet,” is described by René Gautheron as a 
lesser Moliére, whose comedies are eternally young and 
amusing. G. Saint-Yves discusses the operations of 
Spain in Morocco. 

(10 Sept.): “‘The Campaign Against William II.” is 
the second installment of H. Moysset’s ‘“‘The Spirit of 
the People in Germany.”——Bernard de Lacombe writes 
of “ Cardinal Lavigerie.” He says: “ Never did a busier, 
more restless dignitary sit in the Sacred College. Asia 
and Africa were his fields of glory. E. Angot asks, 














in ‘‘A Little Feminism,” whether it would be wise to 
urge a young girl to persevere in serious studies, even 
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could she excel in them, when it is probable that she 
will never need such knowledge for her temporal sup- 
port? The author answers in the negative. 

(25 Sept.): Louis Riviére would institute and promote, 
as he puts it, both “Catholic and Neutral Works,” 
whether the latter have Catholic leaders and admit re- 
ligious discussions or not, in order that the faith, be- 
coming more thoroughly known by the social interests 
of its adherents, may be revived in France.——‘‘ The 
Work of Carmen Sylvia” is reviewed by Léo Claretie. 
——Gabriel Aubray writes of ‘‘ The Sad State of Fem- 
inism.” He quotes Dumas: “ Man has revolted against 
God; woman revolts against man. With the woman 
falls the home; with the home, society. Women need 
order rather than liberty; custom should lead them to 
the hearth and law keep them there.” 

Etudes (5 Sept.): Pedro Descogs again joins issue with M. Ch. 
Maurras. The latter’s views in many places are said to 
be distinctly un-Catholic; his philosophy positivistic; 
his religious system agnostic. M. Descogs warns the 
young men of France to beware, lest they be caught 
by a movement which would divorce politics and relig- 
ion. The notion of responsibility is subjected to fur- 
ther analysis by Xavier Moisant. In this number he 
shows the content of the idea at different periods in 
Christian history. From the time of Jesus Christ and 
the Apostles even down to the days of Pelagius, great 
emphasis was laid upon the supreme sovereignty of God. 

“The Correspondence of Bossuet and of Féne- 

lon,” by Eugéne Griselle. “The Fall of the Con- 

stitutional Clergy (1793),” the story of their apostasy, 
by Pierre Poliard. “A Recent Portrait of Mother 

Barat,” by René Compaing. 

(20 Sept.): The Editors contribute a short biography 

and estimate of the labors of Father du Lac, a leading 

Jesuit of France who died recently. Vladimir Solo- 

viev, a great Catholic layman of Russia, is described by 

Michel d’Herbigny as “‘a Russian Newman.” Like the 

great cardinal, Soloviev was born outside the Church, 

but through religious loyalty, fervor in prayers, and 
fidelity to the light, he came at last to make his sub- 
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mission to the successor of Peter. There are some won- 
derful resemblances in these two converts. They both 
loved the Scriptures and the Fathers—St. Augustine ia 
particular—ecclesiastical history, the philosophy of evo- 
lution. Before their conversion both were attracted te 
a life of perfect chastity, and took perpetual vows. 
Soloviev died in 1900. 

Annales de Philosophie Chrétienne (Sept.): ‘‘ The Responsibility 

of the Church in the Repression of Heresy in the Middle 
Ages,” by E. Jordan, treats of “the Inquisition and 
the defence of society.” The author reviews the doc- 
trines and practices of the heretics as regards marriage, 
obedience to civil authority, and concludes: “If the 
State in the Middle Ages and the Church with it, and 
in its interests, repressed the Albigenses and the Van- 
dois, the Fratricelli and the Wyclifites, as governments 
to-day repress rebels and anarchists, it would be usjust 
to approve the ene and to blame the other.” 
(Oct.): Lemarié discusses the ‘‘Nature of Religious 
Faith,” and says: “ Science attaches itself to the ‘how’ 
of the world and of life; religion to the ‘why.’ We 
know that God exists, because He imposes Himself up- 
on tts and draws us to Himself. Faith is our answer 
to the divine call, its realization by our will. We seek 
God only because we have already found Him; and we 
find Him because God has inelined our hearts to seek.” 
——L. Laberthonniére reviews M. Heitz’s book on Sé. 
Thomas and the Connection Between Science and Faith. 
According to M. Heitz: “For the Abelards, the Aa- 
selms, the Bonaventures, all following St. Augustine, 
theology was the science of the revealed truth; for St. 
Thomas, . . . faith excludes the scientific knowledge 
of its dogmas. It is the master stroke of the will that 
forces the adhesion of faith.’””’ The writer criticizes M. 
Heitz for such assertions about St. Thomas as: “that 
he was the first to understand the true character of 
revelation, misunderstood by St. Paul and the Fathers”; 
“that he did not continue the work of his predecessors, 
but contradicted it”; “that dogma to remain dogma 
must remain in itself unknowable.” 

Revue Pratique a’ Apologttique (1 Sept.): E. Mangenot, contin- 
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uing ‘‘ The Resurrection of Jesus Christ,” declares that . 
the risen body, “although identical with the earthly 
body, was no longer in its former material state, but 
transformed by divine omnipotence and adapted to the 
glorious nature of the Risen One and His vivifying 
action in the Church.” In another paper he will dis- 
cuss the alleged eppositions between St. Paul and the 
Gospels; in this he gives the theories of Loisy, Le Roy, 
Stapfer, and others. “‘The Sources of Duty,” by M. 
Gossard.——Abbé Broussolle gives the third installment 
of ‘‘ The Apostles in Renaissance Art,” illustrating “the 
share of mystical speculation in the iconography of the 
Apostles.” ‘“‘The Feasts of the Holy Cross,” their 
origin and character, and the nature of the cult to be paid 
to the cross, are described by H. Lesétre.———“‘ The Latin 
Question Again,” by J. Guibert, includes approbation 
from various sources of the author’s advocacy of Latin in 
education, particularly its wider use in seminaries. 
(15 Sept.): ‘‘ Prayer for the Dead,” by Dom Cabrol, in- 
includes the defence of this practice by Bossuet against 
the Protestants, an attack recently renewed by M, 
Reinach, and the testimony of epitaphs and liturgies to 
the universality and the antiquity of the tradition, al- 
though the silence of the liturgies has led some to deny 
its apostolic orlgin——E. Mangenot presents the second 
part of his ‘ Resurrection of Jesus Christ,” reviewing 
the Gospel narratives and critical theories thereof, es- 
pecially the natural explanations of the discovery of the 
empty tomb, the hypothesis of the apparent death and 
that of the stealing of Christ’s Body, and concludes that 
‘*the discovery of the empty tomb is not a legend but 
an ‘historical fact.”——Ph. Ponsard, treating “The Divine 
Command,” says that “man can will only what God 
commands, because this alone is the expression of the 
perfect good and His first reason for making the com- 
mand absolute is to withdraw men from their individual 
vagaries.” ———*‘ The Bible Stories: Jonas,” by H. Lesétre, 
J. Guibert appeals for an apostolate of ‘‘ Teach- 
ers of Christian Schools’’ and shows the dangers of iso- 
lation, especially in lowering personal perfection and con- 
sequently professional yalue. 
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Chronique Sociale de France (Aug.-Sept.): A. Lugan answers 
the charge that Christ scorned labor and bade man 
trust blindly in Providence, by explaining the ‘“‘Be not 
solicitous for the morrow” passage of St. Matthew 
vi. 25-34. “The Social Activity of Swiss Catholics” 
is an account of the recent Congress at Zong. oe’ 
Practical School for Social Formation,” founded by Mlle. 
Gahéry, to work for children of all denominations and 
to educate teachers, is described by L. de Contenson. 

La Revue des Sciences Ecclésiastiques et La Science Catholique 
(Sept.): “The Use of Latin in the Seminaries,” by 
Abbé Biguet. The article is a reply to M. Abbé Guibert. 
The latter, before the Board of Directors of the Grand 
Seminary, presented the view that all ecclesiastical stu- 
dents should be obliged to use the Latin language. 
Questions and answers, papers to be written, all exam- 
inations and the like, should be conducted in Latin. 
Abbé Biguet claims that the present student is not equal 
to such a task. The colleges do not attend sufficiently 
to the classics to give a scholar any fluency in Latin. 
—‘ Joan of Arc.” The author of the article, M. E.. 
Hurault, brings forth some new facts—recently discov- 
ered by Abbé Carrez—about the march of Joan of Arc 
to Rheims. The entrance, on July 14, 1429, to the 
town of Chalons-sur-Marne, is the chief topic of the 
paper. Chalons was not so important in the issue of 
the campaign as the surrender of Troyes, still it singu- 
larly facilitated the march of the army. Upon the atti- 
tude of the inhabitants of this city depended the possi- 
bility of the passage of the Marne, and consequently the 
conquest of Rheims. “Sociological Modernism.” The 
article is chiefly a number of letters sent to Abbé Fon- 
taine in approval of his recent work Soctological Modern- 
ism. The object of the book is a presentation of 
Modernism in so far as it affects the Social Question. 
du Monde Catholique (1 Sept.): In his article, ‘‘ Louis 
XIII. and the Jesuits,” Eugene Griselle introduces ex- 
tracts from unedited documents, supporting the King’s 
favorable attitude toward the Society of Jesus.—— Con- 
tinuing his series of articles on “‘The Feminist Move- 
ment,” Theodore Joran treats of one of the principal 
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grievances of the feminists, namely, the opposition to 
their entrance into the domains of letters. 

du Clergé Frangais (1 Sept.): F. Dubois begins an ex- 
position of ‘‘The Teaching Church.” The present article 
is concerned with the Teaching Authority and its object. 
Its first section aims to determine in a precise manner 
the Catholic position, namely that the pastors and the 
faithful, the Ecclesia docens and the Ecclesia discens, work 
together by diverse titles and in different degrees to the 
preservation and the development of the revealed de- 
posit, in contrast to the Modernist antitheses of Loisy, 
Tyrrell, and others, that the teaching authority, the Pope 
and the Bishops, are only the organs and witnesses of 
the common faith. The second section is “a simple ex- 
posé of the common teaching of theologians on the 
object of the ecclesiastical magisterium which shows the 
distance that separates it from the anti-intellectual 
theories of G. Tyrrell.”"———“Go, Daughter of God, 
Go!” is a review by J. Bricout of a drama of Jules 
Barbier depicting the life of Joan of Arc. In the 
** Chronicle of Ecclesiastical History’? E. Vacandard re- 
views among other works the following: “the first num- 
ber ot a Dictionary of Ecclesiastical History and Geo- 
graphy, published by Letouzey & Ané, Paris; a history 
by Achille Luchaire, of Jnmocent III., the Lateran Coun- 
cil, and the Reform in the Church; a History of the In- 
quisition in France, by Th. de Cauzons; and a volume 
by Albert Weiss, O.P., a continuation of the history of 
Luther and Lutheranism in its First Development, begun 
by Heinrich Denifle. 

(15 Sept.): A. Villien writes of “ The Discipline of the 
Sacraments,” giving a brief historic sketch of the usages 
and ceremonies connected with the administration of the 
sacraments. Some of the recent works reviewed by L. 
Venard under the “ Biblical Chronicle” are: a History 
of the New Testament Canon (German), by J. Leipoldt; 
How Did the Books of the New Testament Become Scrip- 
ture? by M. Leitzmann; Who Has Founded Christianity, 
Jesus or Paul? by A. Meyer; Paulus und Jesus, by A. 
Juelicher; Jesus et Paul, by J. Breitenstein; 7he Chris- 
tianity of Paul, the Gospel of Jesus, by W. Walther. Of 
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these last four Meyer maintains that St. Paul was a 
visionary who drew from himself much more than he re- 
ceived from apostolical tradition, with the result that his 
teaching on very many important points is quite differ- 
ent from that of the Gospel. Yet he does not go so 
far as the critics of a few years ago who held that be- 
tween Paul and Jesus one was compelled to make choice. 
He would say that Paul leads to Christ. Juelicher takes 
a position still less radical than Meyer, holding that 
although St. Paul’s teaching is on many points different 
from that of Jesus, still it is essentially that of the 
twelve. Breitenstein practically agrees with Juelicher. 
Walther represents the conservative tendency of Ger- 
man Protestantism. His work is a refutation of the 
theory that St. Paul’s teaching is any other than that of 
Christ, excepting its adaptation to changed circumstances. 

Writing of “ Chapels of Aid,” A. de Mun describes 
conditions in the poorer districts of Paris, where two 
steps from the most aristocratic part of the city “ dwell 
a people more abandoned, more ignorant of God, than 
a tribe of negroes in the Congo.” 

Stimmen aus Maria Laach (14 Sept.): ‘‘The Conclusive Force 
of the Argument for the Existence of God From the 
Tendencies of the Soul,” by O. Zimmermann, S.J., with 
reference to the present state of religious thought in 
Protestant Germany. ‘‘That which corresponds to the 
deepest, noblest needs of nature must exist, for these needs 
cannot have their satisfying goal in a void. We need 
God; therefore He must exist.” V. Cathrein, S.J., 
writing on ‘“ Christianity and Socialism,” maintains that 
he who believes moderna socialism to be compatible with 
positive Christianity has no true idea of either the one 
or the other.——O. Pfuelf, S.J., apropos of a work of 
Th. de Cauzons on The Inquisition in France, points out 
the merits ef this work, its impartial historical treatment, 
though not from a Catholic standpoint, and its recogni- 
tion of the fact that the heretics punished were enemies 
of the State as well as of the Church. 

La Civilta Cattolica (2 Sept.): “The Condition of Catholics in 
the German Empire.” The ardent fanaticism of the 
sixteenth century against the Catholic Church appears 
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even to-day in some parts of the German Empire as 
strong as in the time of Luther. Until the year 1899 
Catholics in Saxony, Mecklenburg and Brunswick were 
not allowed to practice their religion freely nor to build 
schools and churches, and even to-day the condition is 
but little better, In Brunswick only four Masses may be 
said in one year; to say a fifth Mass would be con- 
sidered dangerous to the State.———“ Freemasonry.” 
This is the third article on Masonry in answer to the 
question: ‘‘ What is the real: religion of Freemasonry ?” 
The Masonic religion, in its ultimate analysis, turns out 
to be a false naturalism which does not differ substan- 
tially from materialism and ends logically in atheism. 
The article has reviewed the writings of the most im- 
portant masons in America and Europe. 

La Scuola Cattolica (Aug.): Under the title “ Other Points of 
Biblical Criticism,” F.S. rejects the proofs which Loisy 
brings forward against the Gospel of St. John from the 
silence of the early writers concerning it. He shows 
that Loisy did not faithfully translate the fragment of 
Papias; that likewise he tries in vain to show that St. 
John is not the author of the Fourth Gospel from the 
silence of Papias. In conclusion the argument from 
silence is used against Loisy. “The Bible and Phi- 
losophy in the Catholic Dogma of the Resurrection of 
the Dead.” A. Cellini, notwithstanding the opposition 
of many philosophers, argues for the belief of the He- 
brew people in the immortality of the soul. He shows 
that the Thora is not opposed but favorable to the im- 
mortality of the human soul. 

y Fe (Sept.): “Without Country and Without Faith,” 
by R. Ruiz Amado, illustrates from the recent Barce- 
lona riots the author’s contention that the renegades 
from religion are apostates from patriotism.——-E. Ugarte 
de Ercilla, on “New Orientations in Morality.”—— 
‘* Printing Presses of Early Jesuits in Europe, America, 
and the Philippines,” by C. Gémez Rodeles. The first 
article deals with those set up in Rome and Messina in 
1556 and in Palermo between 1732 and 1735. J. 
Beguiriztain makes ‘‘ Observations on the Eucharistic 
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Apostolate of St. Ignatius,” arguing that the saint, 
“powerfully urged frequent, even daily, Communion.” 
Espana y América (1 Sept.): ‘The Exegetical System of St. 
Thomas,” continues P. C. Fernandez, taught that the 
contradiction between ascertained scientific truth and 
proposed biblical interpretations could and should—fol- 
lowing, however, the teachings and traditions of the 
Church—be reconciled by adopting other interpretations. 
There can be no error in Scripture; and religion and 
science cannot really contradict each other.——P. Bruno 
Ibeas, in “‘Christian Work and the Social Question,” 
concludes by appealing for applied Christian principles 
againt socialism. ‘“ All our organizations need reform; 
let us restore all things in Christ.” “‘ Chameza and the 
Recollet Augustinians,” by P. P. Fabo, gives data from 
the history of Colombia; notes the marked improvement 
in morality, education, and government.——P. M. Valez 
sends ‘‘ Notes from Peru.” He thinks that ‘‘ Yankee 
Imperialism,” which endangers the independence of the 
Spanish American republics, will be beneficial by insur- 


ing peace; and approving the laws against Oriental im- 
migration. 
(15 Sept.j: F. Vezinet pays a tribute to P. de Mugica 


in “A Spanish Critic in Germany,” saying: “ Three 
qualities are requisite for a critic: extensive learning ; a 
mind daring to express its honest convictions, though 
without bitterness; and an attractive style. P. de Mu- 
gica possesses all three.” ‘“‘The Aésthetic Ideas of 
St. Augustine,” by P. E. Negrete, concluded. ‘‘ The 
immediate end of art is the realization of the beautiful. 
There can be technical and physical beauty without mo- 
rality. But art, if it does not preach, should at least 
not blaspheme.”———“‘ New York Notes,” by P. M. Blanco 
Garcia, is a description of the Champlain celebration. 





Current Events. 


The tranquillity of the French people 
France. has met with but little disturbance. 
The Chambers have not been in 
session and the preparations which doubtless are being made 
for the election of the new Chamber next spring are not yet of a 
character to excite public interest. The relations with the rest 
of the world remain as before—the effort of Mulai Hafid to 
involve France in the quarrel of Morocco with Spain not hav- 
ing succeeded. Ostensibly, and on the surface, France and 
Germany are on the best possible terms; but the underlying 
hostility has been made manifest by the invasion of France by 
hosts of German spies—at least so the French assert. Regu- 
lar agencies, it is said, are established in France. Frenchmen 
in straitened circumstances are induced, by offers of money 
and other practises still less praiseworthy, to furnish informa- 
tion about the army. Deserters especially have been approached 
by those German emissaries, who train them to render more 
effectual service against their own country. In particular, a 
machine gun of special construction was stolen from one of 
the barracks, and there is every reason to think it has found 
its way into the hands of the German military authorities, by 
means of a traitor in the camp. The detestable spy system, 
which is one of the chief evils of a state of war, seems to be 
growing into a permanent institution even in time of peace. 
The French navy itself—so great has been its declension 
—has had to endure the surprise visits of Ministers. One of 
those visits disclosed the fact that the work of the depart- 
ment in question was several months, and in some cases sev- 
eral years, in arrears. The secular teaching which has been 
embraced by the French State cannot boast of having effected 
any very profound improvement in the performance of even 
the most elementary duties. And yet the government does 
not cease to wage war with the only agency for the preserva- 
tion of the nation’s moral life. A series of prosecutions of 
Bishops, for alleged seditious language uttered in the pulpit, 
has led to their condemnation. M. Briand justifies his action 
by alleging that the Bishops have violated the Separation Law. 
But, as has been well said by the Abbé Gayraud, the worst 
VOL, XC.——18 
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violences of despotism have been legal at certain moments of 
history. Unjust laws are only a form of tyranny. A states- 
man should try to amend those laws, to repair their injustice, 
and to restore peace to oppressed consciences. 

The fact is that French Catholics must learn to protect 
themselves, and this is what they are beginning to do. They 
are making active preparations, both openly and behind the 
scenes, for the next elections. The freedom which they now 
enjoy, and which is perhaps the one good result of the recent 
legislation, enables them to enter into combination with their 
bishops as leaders, and it seems probable that all differences, 
political and social, will be sunk and a union formed for the 
defence of Catholic interests. Whether this union should take 
the form of a political party—a thing which might bring it 
into conflict with all the other parties combined against it— 
is a point now under discussion. Among others, the forma- 
tion of a Catholic Party is deprecated by the Abbé Bizet, on 
the ground that the Church on principle is not and cannot be 
a party; that it is open to men of all parties, and cannot identify 
itself with any. Neither the Popes nor the Bishops have any 
mission to carry on political government, nor would their in- 
tervention be tolerated. Cogent as these reasons may be there 
seems to be nothing in them to prevent Catholics of all parties 
from uniting in defence of the interests of religion. But so 
great is the obliquity of the government that it resents the 
action of the Bishops when they take measures to see that the 
law controlling educators is not violated by the teachers. 

In the lull of French political activity the attention of 
French publicists, as indeed of those of most of the other Eu- 
ropean countries, has been directed to the proposed Budget 
legislation in England. M. Jaurés and M. Leroy-Beaulieu agree 
in asserting that these proposals are in their essence socialistic 
—the most socialistic in fact that have ever been presented to 
a European Parliament. This, however, is not the unanimous 
judgment of those who defend socialism. By some those pro- 
posals are declared to be the last entrenchment of the middle 
classes against the onslaught of the socialists. But the propo- 
sals of the new French Minister of Finance, M. Cochery, while 
they are not in theory socialistic, are in. reality steps towards 
the ownership of property by the State. In order to remove 
the deficit he proposes to take over succession to estates of large 
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value, in the case of the more remote degrees of relationship, 
no less than a quarter of the total value of the estate, and it 
is said that even a third may, in certain eventualities, be 
claimed. 

The proposed Income Tax, too, is a step in the same direc- 
tion. The opposition to it, however, is rather based upon its 
inquisitorial character, which makes it a reversion, as M. Ray- 
mond Poincaré declares, to the most irritating and arbitrary of 
the systems of the past. 

It may be interesting to quote the opinion M. Poincaré has 
formed of the French Chambers of Deputies, as he is one of 
the most respected members of the French political world. 
‘Some Frenchmen,” he says, “ become Deputies, as they might 
become lawyers or doctors, or even cooks and domestic ser- 
vants, simply in order to have a good place and to try to keep 
it. Those professional politicians are a serious danger.’”? The 
wants and demands of the Deputy’s constituents prevent his 
looking to the real interests of the country and deprive him of 
the necessary independence. Compared with fifteen years ago 
political morals have been lowered, and political mendacity has 
made great progress. Local interests prevail over the public. 
Unless a remedy is found, the Parliamentary régime is doomed. 
M. Poincaré’s remedy is in such a reform of the electoral system 
as will broaden the basis of representation, abolish the injustice 
of government by more shifting majorities, and seek a real 
reproduction of opinion by means of proportional representation. 

There are, however, certain opinions held by some French 
citizens of which M. Poincaré would not wish to have repre- 
sentatives, but which have led to action even in so well-drilled 
an institution as the Army. At Macon, on the occasion of 
manceuvres, one of the flags was missing, and was found in a 
certain place which is not generally more definitely indicated. 
On learning of this incident two of the leaders of opinion in 
France, M. Hervé and M. Yvetot declared in public—the for- 
mer, that he was delighted that “the French flag had under- 
gone such an outrageous insult”; the latter, a trade unionist 
leader, “that it was as necessary to defile the idea of father- 
land (/a patrie) as it had been to defile the flag.” M. Hervé 
and M. Yvetot are not, of course, representative Frenchmen, 
but they are not without a following. 

It would be a great mistake to look upon the incident at 
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Macon as typical or as a sign of the deterioration of the army 
as a whole. So far is this from being the case, that the well- 
known German military critic, Colonel Gidke, who was present 
at the autumn manceuvres of the French Army, and who had 
been allowed to see what he wanted, sums up a series of arti- 
cles in the Berliner Tageblatt with the words: ‘‘ This army de- 
serves in every way our greatest respect and our most earnest 
attention. We can learn from the French at least as much as 
they can learn from us.”” The French people, he declares, are 
as deeply interested in the army as are the German. “If dur- 
ing the last two days of the manceuvres,” says Colonel Gadke, 
‘one had suddenly put the French army into Prussian uniforms, 
one would have seen a picture not differing in any respect from 
that presented every year by our manceuvres.” 


The autumn is devoted by Euro-— 

Germany. pean Emperors and Kings to the 
inspection of the armies, the sup- 

port of which is an almost intolerable burden to their peoples. 
This year the German Emperor has been present not only at 
the manceuvres of his own, but at those of the Emperor of 
Austria. On the occasion of the celebration of the Jubilee of 
Francis Joseph last year, the Kaiser said that on the word 
of command given by the Austrian Emperor, Field Marshal in 
the German army, that army would march. [In the recent 
crisis Russia was compelled to recognize the annexation by the 
mere intimation that the command was on the point of being 
given. The success of Austria was due to the support of 
Germany. Since that time the union between the two em- 
pires, which is now the dominating element in European poli- 
tics, has had no occasion to make a special manifestation of 
itself, but a few indications of its existence have not been 
wanting, of which the Kaiser’s presence at the Austrian ma- 
noeuvres, and that of the Grand Duke Ferdinand’s presence at 
the German army manceuvres is one. Another indication of 
the desire to bind the two countries together in the closest 
way is the effort that is being made to reconcile the Germans 
who are within the borders of Austria to endure with patience, 
if not with joy, their separation from their brethren who are 
subjects of the German Emperor. A few years ago much was 
done in just a contrary direction. The Pan-Germans did all 
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they could to make the Germans of Austria discontented and 
to teach them that their destiny was to be united with the 
new Empire. Their efforts met with no small success, and 
large numbers of the subjects of Francis Joseph almost openly 
avowed their disloyalty. Germans are not satisfied unless they 
are supreme, and the result of the expulsion of Austria from 
Germany, consequent upon the war of 1866, was to bring to 
the front the Slav elements of Austria-Hungry. This their 
German fellow-subjects could not endure, and this their fellow- 
Germans, subjects of the Kaiser, encouraged them not to 
endure. 

But now times have changed, and with them politics. The 
united action of the two Empires is to be secured. Herr von 
Bethmann-Hollweg, Prince Biilow’s successor as Chancellor, 
has, in pursuance of this, paid a visit to Vienna, and in a 
somewhat unwonted manner given public expression of his im- 
pressions of the Emperor. He pronounced his Imperial Majesty 
to be the great phenomenon of Europe, the most venerable, 
the most remarkable, the most interesting phenomenon on a 
throne, nay, even a touching and fascinating phenomenon. He 
is a living excerpt from the history of the world. His great 
delight was that he had been received so graciously by a 
monarch of such exalted worth. How ready then should his 
own German subjects be to recognize his rule. This seems to 
be the practical inference to be drawn from the utterances of 
the German Chancellor. 

But that this might be made quite clear, a frequent guest 
and adviser of the Emperor William, Professor Adolf Wagner, 
went to Vienna and made a speech at a congress there, in 
which he extolled the achievements of the Habsburg Monarchy. 
It had broken the power of the Turks. It had given the first 
check to Napoleon. It had rendered possible German life and 
German culture. Therefore, in the future, must the Hohenzol- 
lern. and the Habsburg stand together with their armies and 
their navies and sing: ‘‘ Dear fatherland, no fear be thine; firm 
stands the watch on Danube and Rhine.” 

In furtherance of the same policy of close union between 
Germany and Austria, Prince Ludwig, the eldest son of the 
Prince Regent of Bavaria, made a speech on the occasion of 
his unveiling of a monument in commemoration of his own 
wounding in the war of 1866 at Helmstadt in Lower Franconia, 
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In this speech, while recognizing that the Germans of Austria 
had remained outside of the German unity which had been at- 
tained, and had thereby suffered great loss both in prestige and 
in actual fact, yet he said it was their duty not to cast sidelong 
glances across the frontier; to do so would be, he said, an act 
of high treason and an injury to all loyal Germans in Austria- 
Hungary. There must be union between the two empires, and 
the condition of union must be mutual non-interference. In 
this way war would be averted in the future, just as it was 
averted a few months ago. 

Meanwhile, Germany continues to work hard for the pre- . 
servation of peace by the building and launching of Dread- 
noughts, improved Dreadnoughts, and improved improved 
Dreadnoughts; for there are said to be these three classes, con- 
sisting of four ships in each. Six of these Dreadnoughts have 
been launched, the last of which belongs to the improved type. 
Docks are being built for the reception of these ships and vast 
sums of money are being expended. All these sacrifices are 
being made, as is affirmed over and over again, for the pre- 
servation of peace. ‘‘We carry the burden of our defence 
willingly,” the Emperor William said lately at Karlsruhe, “‘ for 
we know that we must preserve and maintain our peace.” 
The socialists of Germany have been holding their Congress at 
Leipzig, a Congress which has passed off more peacefully than 
usual, They also maintain that their strongest wish is for 
peace, but think that the government’s methods are more likely 
than not to lead to war. Strange to say these views of the 
socialists were held by a statesman who, for many years, in- 
fluenced, as the power behind the throne, the foreign policy of 
Germany. The late Herr von Holstein declared a short time 
before his death that to maintain that the addition of great ships 
to the navy augmented the strength of Germany was a lying and 
treacherous fallacy. To quote his own words: “In Germany 
‘navy fever’ is raging. This dangerous disease is fed by fear 
of an attack from England, which is not in accordance with 
facts. The effect of the ‘navy fever’ is pernicious in three 
directions.” He proceeds to point out in detail these dangers, 
the last of which is that of war between England and Germany, 
as well perchance with Japan. He recognizes, however, that it 
is hopeless at present to stand against the prevailing disease, 
that any one who should so act would be decried as wanting 
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in “ patriotism’; but expresses his conviction that, in a few 
years, the justice of his views will be established. 


Austria-Hungary is occupied with 
Austria-Hungary. paying for arrangements necessary 
for its recently adopted active pol- 
icy. Her union with Germany has rendered it incumbent upon 
her to build Dreadnoughts as well, for the purpose, it is pre- 
sumed, of driving Great Britain out of the Mediterranean. 
It seems fairly certain that four of these war ships are to be 
built, but the full scheme advocated by the military party 
calls for no fewer than sixteen. The chief obstacle, and it is 
a great obstacle, is the expense. Austria is one of the most 
highly taxed countries in Europe. The cost of the four Dread- 
noughts is estimated at more than forty‘millions of dollars, and 
in addition to this the bill has to be paid for the mobilization 
of troops which took place last spring occasioned by the an- 
nexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina. The amount has not been 
definitely disclosed, but a rough estimate places it at no less 
than a hundred millions, involving the doubling of the estimates 
for 1909. The feeling of the country has changed in view of 
these figures. One of the principal papers says: ‘‘ Count von 
Aehrenthal is experiencing bitter days. The bill for his success- 
ful Balkan policy is now to be presented to the peoples of 
Austria and Hungary; and, lo! not a soul wants to pay it. 
All political and racial antagonisms in this distracted monarchy 
become silent as soon as those figures begin to speak. Ger- 
mans and Czechs, Poles and Ruthenes, Serbs and Croatians, 
Magyars and Rumanes, are united in resisting the mighty bud- 
getary burdens that have grown, and will continue to grow, 
out of the annexation policy.” Hungary in particular, there 
is every reason to think, before voting her share of the ex- 
pense, will insist on a further Magyarization of the army and 
on other particular demands. 

The long-drawn-out crisis, brought on by the resignation 
last May of the Hungarian ministry, had not been settled a 
few weeks ago. The efforts made to form a new Cabinet failed, 
and the attempt was postponed. They have been renewed, and 
something must now be done, for the Prime Minister, Dr. 
Wekerlé, is resolved to retire into private life. The coalition 
cabinet has failed in accomplishing that for which it was called 
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into being—the reform of the constitution by the establishment 
of universal suffrage. Its efforts were not very sincere. The 
continued unjust domination of the Magyars was the only thing 
it cared about, and they found no real way of so doing con- 
sistent with universal suffrage, although a scheme was published. 
It was, however, so inadequate and one-sided that it has found 
no supporters. The King is determined, it is said, that the 
new Cabinet shall be pledged to carry out the long delayed 
reform; but Hungarian politicians so far have offered him only 
the alternative between a Cabinet made of Dualist members 
and one made up of Independent members; that is to say, a 
Cabinet advocating the present Dual arrangement between Aus- 
tria and Hungary, and one which wishes to separate the two 
countries so completely that the person of the sovereign should 
be the sole bond. 


Russia seems to be making steady 
Russia. progress and a constitutional régime 
seems to have a good prospect of 
being firmly established. The Tsar has so far recovered his 
popularity, that crowds are found who cheer him when he ap- 
pears in public. The prospect is favorable. There are, of 
course, reactionary influences at work; but, so far, they have 
been powerless. The Tsar has stood firmly in support of his 
ministers, and has not listened to backstairs counsellors; and, 
as a consequence, his prestige has been enhanced. A good 
harvest, prompt payment of taxes, increase of revenues, agrarian 
reforms, the transformation of the peasants into freeholders, 
which is going on, have all contributed to the advent of more 
prosperous conditions. Repressive legislation is, however, still 
in existence; but there are hopes that it will soon come to an 
end, when the raison d’étre disappears. The alliance with 
France remains unshaken, and the good understanding with 
Great Britain is a compensation for the loss of Austria’s 
friendship. The common action of Russia and Great Britain 
in Persia has resulted in the overthrow of one of the absolute 
rulers whose sway is an affliction to the dwellers upon earth. 
It is said that if the ex-Shah could have brought himself to 
believe that the Tsar was sincere in supporting a constitution 
for Persia, he would have yielded in time and not have lost 
his throne. 
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Hopes, too, may be entertained 
Turkey. that Turkey’s constitution will not 
be again destroyed. Such at least 
are the assurances given by those who are in a position to 
form a reliable judgment. The large number of those who 
fattened and battened on the spoliation of the people in 
Hamidian days are, of course, discontented and would destroy 
the present order, if they could. It is thought, however, that 
they are well under control. The Turkish Parliament is work- 
ing well and soberly. Expert advisers from other countries 
are being appointed to supply the experience of which the 
Turks themselves are necessarily lacking. The army is to be 
trained by German officers, the Navy has been placed under 
an English Admiral, while a Board of Advice for Financial 
Affairs has been formed, made up of French, English, and 
Italian experts. The credit of Turkey under its new institu- 
tions has become so good that it has become possible to raise 
a loan. And concessions have been granted for the develop- 
ment of hitherto unused resources. 


The state of Greece shows that 

Greece. something more is necessary for 

the common weal than the mere 

possession of a constitution and of a parliament. It would take 
too much space to give in detail an account of the evils with 
which the body politic in Greece is afflicted. The war a few 
years ago with Turkey showed that even then its army was in 
such a state of disorganization and inefficiency that the attempt 
to enter into a conflict with the Turkish troops made Greece 
the laughing-stock of the world. Things have not improved 
since the war; and within the last few months Greece has had 
to submit through sheer impotence to the somewhat arrogant 
demands of Turkey. This has roused the spirit of the soldiers 
who, as in Turkey, seem to be the only body at once able to 
perceive the‘existent evils and courageous enough to make any 
effort to remedy them. The leaders of the political parties 
care only for the spoils of office; in fact, they have sunk to 
the level of the Portuguese politicians whose only object it has 
been in rotation to rob the public. In Greece the people are 
giving their support to the efforts which the military league is 
making, and, although there has been some talk of the proba- 
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bility of a dictatorship, there are hopes that the necessary 
reforms may be effected without the abolition of constitu- 
tional methods. A good deal depends upon the action of the 
King and on his co-operation. He is personally popular, and 
his great services to the state are universally recognized. He 
has had the desire to abdicate and the treatment of his sons 
may well have strengthened this desire. But it is hoped that 
the well-being of the State, to which his continued presence 
is of great importance, may induce him to retain the reins of 
government. 


It is impossible not to feel grave 

Spain. anxiety as to the permanence ot 

the present régime in Spain. Writ- 

ers of repute declare that there is widespread corruption in 
every department, that its constitution is a mere name, and 
that the discontent with the present conditions is growing. 
The recent resort to such arbitrary measures as the suspension 
of the constitutional guarantees and the censorship is a sign 
of the weakness of the government. The war with the Riffs 
may develop into a war with Morocco, and this may lead to 
complications with France, and perhaps with other Powers. 
The excitement caused by the execution of Sefior Ferrer is 
but one of the many indications of unrest. No one except a 
sympathizer with anarchy and rebellion would look upon this 
execution as unjustified. The prisoner may not have had all 
the safeguards which are granted in countries where the liberty 
of the subject is more jealously guarded; but it seems clear 
that substantial justice was done. Even the writers in the 
Spanish press, who do not approve of the sentence, do not 
attack either the procedure of the Court, or the impartiality 
and competence of the judges; not even with Sejior Ferrer as 
a man do they evince any sympathy. He is rather regarded 
as a valuable battle cry in the warfare against the government. 
To enable a judgment to be formed, the following account 

is given of the procedure: A preliminary inquiry was held by 
the Secretary of the Military Tribunal, sitting 7” camera as a 
juge d’instruction empowered to collect what evidence and to 
hear what witnesses he pleased; the prisoner was not repre- 
sented, but he had the right to call any witness he chose, 
The whole case thus digested and prepared was presented with 
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the documents and depositions of both sides to the Court- 
martial by the juge d’instruction. The Fiscal followed with a 
speech for the prosecution. Then counsel for the defence fol- 
lowed with a speech admitted by both sides to_be very able, 
And finally Sefior Ferrer himself spoke. For some reason no 
witnesses were called on either side; on the strength of these 
three speeches the Court made its decision. This decision 
had to be approved by the Captain-General {and the supreme 
Court-martial. The Cabinet then had to advise whether it was 
a case in which the prerogative of mercy should be exercised 
or not; and it decided in the negative. The trial took place 
in a prison and lasted five hours. The Court consisted of a 
Lieutenant-Colonel and six captains. About 200 reporters and 
250 of the general public were present. The juge d'instruction 
read the report of his work, which had been going on three 
or four weeks, and the declarations of witnesses for both sides. 
This occupied two and a half hours. The charges were re- 
bellion, the incitation to the declaration of a republic, and the 
instigation of destruction of property. No fewer than seventy 
witnesses supported those charges before the juge d’instruction. 
The worst that can be said of the trial seems to be that Spanish 
methods are not ours. Whether the Cabinet was well-advised 
in not advising the King to exercise the prerogative of mercy 
depends upon a knowledge of the political state of Spain, 
which but few possess. In the art of governing, a recent 
writer has declared, the only sure means of keeping one’s feet 
is to take a step forward at the right moment. It seems some- 
what problematical, in view of the excitement caused and the 
possible results of that excitement, whether the Spanish govern- 
ment would not have been better advised if it had made use of 
clemency. As for the King, he could only act as his ministers 
advised. 

















With Our Readers. 


HE remark is often made that Catholic peoples are exceptionally 
unkind to animals. The following letter, written to the Lon- 
don Atheneum, is important and instructive : 

‘* Permit me to send you a few words of protest against a state- 
ment which I was surprised to read in your issue of September 11. 
The statement was made ina review of a book by the Countess Marti- 
nengo-Cesaresco, entitled: Zhe Place of Animals in Human Thought. 

‘ee )h.:)«Cthat creed of the Roman Church which holds that, 
as animals have no souls, they have no rights against man, and that 
cruelty to them is not any transgression of the moral law. ° 
The deplorable effect of this view on the conduct of the Roman 
Catholic populations, from Ireland to Sicily, is only too well known. 
As cruelty to animals is not reproved as a sin by the clergy, the 
treatment of domestic animals is often shocking, and reacts on the 
treatment of weak human beings, such as women and children.’ 

‘* But this statement is doubly false; false in theory and false 
in fact. In the first place, it is true that Catholic teaching (and 
why not say ‘ Christian’ ?) denies to animals the possession oft an 
immortal soul like unto our own, it is equally true that kindness 
to animals is one of the marks of virtue which has at all times been 
emphatically counselled by the Church, and of which the lives of 
her saints offer numerous examples. It is sufficient to mention the 
Golden Legend—that popular catechism of the Middle Ages more 
widely read and commented on than the Bible itself—wherein one 
will find on every page, from the legend of St. John the Evange- 
list to that of St. Francis (a zealous Catholic who certainly cannot 
be accused of cruelty towards animals), every sort of simple and 
touching story, noble examples in this world, that exhort Christians 
to extend towards animals here on earth all the greater kindness 
and sympathy precisely because they are excluded from the enjoy- 
ment of future blessedness. 

‘*And with regard to what the Athenzum’s critic says about 
the apparent superiority of Protestant countries over Catholic in 
their treatment of animals, I am able to say with the knowledge 
of personal experience, having passed my life upon the highways of 
Europe, that it is in the Catholic countries of Bavaria, the Tyrol, 
and the borders of the Rhine, that throughout these lands there is 
perfect and intimate friendship between man and beast. I do not 
deny, however, that the Latin races of South Central Europe, the 
Italians, the people of Provence, the Spaniards, are hard upon their 
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horses and donkeys—but that is a result of heredity, which endures 
aftercenturies of Christianity. Even before the Fathers of the Church 
protested against it, pagan writers also sought to discourage it. 

‘* And, finally, I wish to add that in all my long experience 
as a traveler and as a friend of animals (and all the while a Catho- 
lic) I do not remember ever to have witnessed such a revolting 
spectacle—not even in Spain, where I have seen the crowds rush to 
the bullfight—as that which I met with in many of the towns and 
cities of Holland—Protestant by large majorities—where the princi- 
pal industry of the people is destroying the eyes of young birds, 
native and imported, canaries, blackbirds, nightingales, in order 
that the pain of the little sinless martyrs will cause them to sing 
more sweetly, and bring to their owners, who sell them in the 
market place, a few extra florins.’’ 

* * * 

Tue religious life, we speak in particular of the religious life 
for women, has always been, and will continue to be until the day 
of real enlightenment dawns, a source of misinterpretation and mis- 
understanding to the non-Catholic mind. No amount of contro- 
versy or of evidence, it seems, will rid the world of the prevailing 
notion that the convent is pre-eminently a refuge for those who have 
met with some disappointmentinlife. The non-Catholic world seems 
to have settled back obstinately and contentedly to this conclusion. 

The dramatization of Marion Crawford’s novel, Zhe White 
Sister, which is now being produced in New York, confirms this 
satisfied and self-confident class in their convictions. It is impos- 
sible for a Catholic not to feel uncomfortable at the free and easy 
talk on the stage about the Holy Father and the vows of the reli- 
gious; but even these things might be overlooked if we knew that 
a non-Catholic was able to differentiate between the real and the 
unreal nun. We remarked in the August number of Tax CaTHo- 
LIc WoRLD that the story of Zhe White Sister was saved from being 
sensationally melodramatic only by Mr. Crawford’s extreme sim- 
plicity of style. The play is framed entirely on just such a melo- 
dramatic order and gives only the closing scenes of the novel. 
Changes have been made in the plan of the novelist’s climax, but 
the final outcome of both the book and the play weakens the work 
to such a degree that we wonder why the story should have been 
told or the play presented. If we were asked to judge it froma 
dramatic standpoint we should have only words of sincere appre- 
ciation tor Miss Allen’s admirable interpretation; but such has not 
been our purpose. 

= * * 


AN English translation of Anatole France’s Life of Joan of Arc 
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is soon to be published in America. Fora scholarly and compre- 
hensive judgment on the character and worth of this Life, we refer 
our readers to the articles by Abbé Bricout which appeared in 
THE CATHOLIC WoRLD of November and December, 1908, and 
January, 1909. 


* * * 


WE have received a number of letters requesting us to publish 
an article on Halley’s comet, concerning which there is now so 
widespread an interest. In answer we would refer our readers to 
the capable paper on the subject written by the eminent astronomer, 
Rev. George M. Searle, C.S.P., and published in Tax CATHOLIC 
Wor Lp of June, 1908. 


dl * * * 


In Zhe Lamp for October, an Anglican monthly published in 
the interests of corporate reunion with Rome, there is an interesting 
article entitled ‘‘ The Call of St. Francis.’’ After citing a number 
of founders of religious communities, the writer continues : 

‘* The other day, in Washington, a Protestant minister said to 
us: ‘ Francis of Assisi is the saint of us Protestants’; and certainly 
he voiced the sentiments of a vast number of his fellow-religionists. 
The Salvation Army has published a short life of the saint, which 
has been read by many thousands of the proletariat, and a socialist 
writer and lecturer of increasing distinction was heard to say in the 
company of other socialists some weeks ago: ‘I consider St. Francis 
of Assisi the most perfect follower of Jesus that ever lived.’ ’’ 

It is certainly true that no saint has had so many Protestant 
admirers as the Poor Man ot Assisi, unless, indeed, it be St. Cather- 
ine of Siena, of whom Miss Vida D. Scudder has written with such 
rare insight and appreciation. The remark concerning the use by 
socialists of the name of St. Francis is suggestive. A year agoa 
series of lectures was delivered in New York City by a socialist min- 
ister, an evening apiece being devoted to St. Thomas More, St. 
Francis of Assisi, and the Dominican Tomaso Campanella. 

The lecturer’s point of view was unfair, inasmuch as he trans- 
ferred, without overmuch attention to details and without any ac- 
count being taken of the practical faith of the witnesses, century-old 
criticisms of social conditions and applied them to modern life. 
This free and easy appropriation of a part, without due emphasis 
upon the whole, of a saint’s life is one of the most serious misuses 
which Protestants make of Catholic history. It was to correct just 
such a false impression as this that Father Cuthbert contributed his 
last paper, ‘‘ St. Francis and Socialism,’’ to THE CATHOLIC WoRLD 
for October. 
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The inauguration of Columbus Day as a State holiday took 
place on October 12, and in the city of New York the festivities 
walked, somewhat unfortunately, upon the retiring heels of Henry 
Hudson and Robert Fulton. This covering ofthe retreat of a strenu- 
ous two-weeks’ celebration may account in a certain measure for the 
attitude of the New York newspapers; but it does not account satis- 
factorily for their treatment of a mass-meeting held on the evening 
of the 12th in Carnegie Hall. 

This meeting was under the auspices of the Knights of Col- 
umbus, and among the invited guests were the Governor of New 
York and the Mayor of New York City. The papers agreed in re- 
porting that the great hall was ‘‘ crowded to the roof.’’? The seating 
capacity of the hall is 2,626; on the evening in question there were 
nearly 4,000 people, seated and standing, in the auditorium. 

It might be presumed, hastily, that a common interest suffi- 
ciently strong to draw a crowd of 4,000 people to a public meeting in 
celebration of a State holiday, merits some attention at the hands of 
the city press. And yet, on second thought, such a presumption is 
unwarranted, since merit is not a determining factor in the city de- 
partment of the papers of New York, or any other city. It will not 
be without point, however, to see jnst how the New York dailies 
actually treated the mass-meeting in Carnegie Hall. 

The American devoted fourteen lines to it, but no separate 
heading. Zhe World thought it of no importance whatever, and 
did not mention it. Zhe Press gave ten lines, and no separate head- 
ing. The Telegraph did not mention it. Zhe Times gave it eighteen 
lines more than it gave in the same issue to a ‘‘ schoolboy’s strike,’’ 
which received forty-two lines and a three-line heading. Zhe 
Tribune gave eighty lines and a four-line heading. Zhe Herald 
fifty-three lines and a five-line heading. Zhe Sun gave eleven lines 
to the meeting. 

There is no desire on the part of THe CaTHoLic WorLD to cry 
prejudice where none exists; but facing the situation fairly, the 
failure of the New York press in this instance, when it is recalled 
that the meeting was held under the auspices of a Catholic society 
and that a Catholic priest spoke from the platform, is quite signifi- 
cant. There was nothing denominational in the gathering. 

The Knights of Columbus are of considerable strength in New 
York City, and they have sufficient power in their hands to make 
such conduct as this unprofitable to any newspaper guilty of it. 
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